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FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 


LOW-NECKED BASQUE WITH GRECIAN BER- 
THA, TRAINED OVER-SKIRT, AND ROUND 
SKIRT (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN). 


HIS elegant Parisian toilette is designed for 


full- dress occa- 
sions, such as parties, 
balls, receptions, the 
opera, etc. It is made 
of tea-rose faille, with 
point applique flounces 
and a garniture of pink 
roses. The basque is 
of simple shape, with a 
bertha of Grecian folds, 
caught in front and on 
each shoulder by roses. 
The sleeves are short 
and puffed. The front 
gore and. both side 
gores are trimmed with 
a kilt pleating twenty 
inches wide, relieved 
by lace flounces eight 
inches wide, with a gar- 
land of roses between. 
The gracefully trained 
over-skirt is very bouf- 
fant, and prettily fes- 
tooned on each side. 
Pink rose in the hair. 
White kid gloves. 
Etruscan necklace. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 
Tus suit comprises 

three articles —low- 

necked basque with 

Grecian bertha, trained 

over-skirt, and round 

skirt. 

Low - NECKED 
Basque witH GRrRE- 
crAN Bertua. — This 
pattern is in six pleces 
—front, side back, 
back, sleeve, and front 
and back of bertha. 
The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes 
in putting together. 
The perforations show 
where ‘to’ baste the 
seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms, to 
take up the darts and 
cross basque seams, 
and the size and form 
of the under part of the 
sleeves. The front is 
cut away on each side, 
and fitted: with two 
darts, which extend to 
the bottom. The back 
is adjusted by middle 
and side back seams. 
An extra width is cut 
on at the waist line of 
the side back seams, 
and laid in a double 
box-pleat on the out- 
side. The front is 
closed about two inches 
below the waist with 
hooks and eyes: The 
neck is. cut low, and 
finished with a Grecian 
bertha, which is laid in 
five side pleats, turning 
upward, at the front 
and in the middle of 
the back. The shoul- 
der part is gathered, 
and tacked on over the 
shoulder seam of the 
basque. The short 
puffed sleeve is gath- 
ered at the top and bot- 
tom. The lower edge 
ls sewed in a narrow 
band concealed by the 
trimming. An outlet 
of an inch is allowed 


-— 


for the seams on the. shoulders and under the 
arms, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem in front. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 214 yards. 


Lace, two inches wide, for trimming, 444 yards. 

Lace, three inches wide, for trimming bertha, 
114 yards, 

TRAINED OveER-SkKIRT.—This pattern is in 
two pieces—side gore for the front, and breadth 


piece. 
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FULL-DRESS TOILETTE—LOW-NECKED Basa WITH GRECIAN BERTHA, TRAIN .0 OVER-SKIRT, AND ROUND SKIRT 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Full-Dresa Toilette, conststi 


TH CUT PAPER PATTERN). 


of Low-necked Basque with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-Skirt, and Round Skirt, in nine Sizes, 
even Numbers, from 80 to'46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 





for the back. Only half the pattern is given. 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given of each 
The side is slightly rounded, and laid in 
clusters of pleats, two in each cluster, according 
to the notches, and turning upward. 


Make two 
pleats on the bottom 
according to the perfo- 
rations, placing them 
evenly together for each 
pleat. ‘The back edge 
of the gore is laid in 
three side: pleats turn- 
ing upward, near the 
bottom, before joining 
to the back breadth. 
Place the three single 
perforations evenly to- 
gether, forming the deep 
pleat on the front edge 
of the back breadth. 
The drapery in the back 
of the skirt is formed 
by three tapes—the one 
for the middle is cut 
twelve inches, the two 
for the sides nine inch- 
es in length, tacked at 
the single perforation 
in the skirt and on the 
belt. Pleat the entire 
top of the skirt, and 
join to the belt. 

Quantity of mate- 
rial, 27 inches wide, 
4% yards. 

Lace, four inches 
wide, for trimming, 6 
yards. 

Rouxrp = Sxirt.— 
This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two 
side gores, and half of 
back breadth. Cut the 
front and back breadth 
with the _ longest 
straight edge of the 
pattern laid lengthwise 
on the fold of the goods 
to avoid making seams. 
Cut two pieces each of 
the pattern given for 
the side gores. Put 
the pattern together by 
the notches, and pay no 
attention to the grain 
of the paper. 

Quantity of mate- 
rial, 27 inches wide, 
8 yards. 

Extra for pleating, 
5 yards, 

Lace for trimming, 
41¢ yards. 


CLEANING KID 
GLOVES. 


TJ HE best method of 

cleaning gloves is 
to immerse them in 
benzine in a well-stop- 
pered bottle, leaving 
them there for a short 
time. They. are then 
to be taken out, and 
after squeezing them to 
remove the excess of 
the liquid, they must 
be hung over a cord in 
a strong draught to dry. 
The smell of the ben- 
zine can be got rid of 
by laying the gloves 
upon a plate placed 
over a pot filled with 
boiling water, over 
which a second pot is 
to be inverted to secure 
a sufficiently high tem- 
perature. ‘The heat Uf 
the boiling water will 
drive out the residue of 
the benzine and carry 
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The gloves are then to be 
ir original shape by means of an 
ordinary stretcher. 

It should of course be borne in mind that this 
at a distance from 


An early rose is of the dawn, dewy, fleeting, bright; 
A late rose is of the noon, a lingering delight. 
First love, last love— 

What does it matter, dear, 
Since for your maiden grace it pleads 

In tender faith and fear? 
First love is of the dawn, dreamy, fleeting, bright; 
Last love is of the noon, life’s lingering delight. 
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@@ Wirt the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 14 will be sent 
out gratuitously a splendid EIGHT-PAGE 
SUPPLEMENT, containing a magnificent 


FOUR-PAGE PANORAMA 


of the Burned District of Boston, giving 
a complete and picturesque view of the 
Ruins. 





@@ In a few days HarPer’s WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES READE, entitled 


“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 


which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 
will be profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 





&@ A New story by B. L. Farjeon, 
author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Grif,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” etc., will be com- 
menced in the Number of HarPeEr’s 
WEEKLY for December 14. It is called 


“‘BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES,” 


and will be profusely and splendidly il- 
lustrated. 





Ya Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Full- 
dress Toilette, consisting of Low-necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-Skirt, and 
Round Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 823. 

{> Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s House and 
Street Dresses, Gentlemen's Sporting Suits, Lin- 
gerie, Coiffures, Fancy-Work, etc., together with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





FAMILY COOKING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
IIL 

HERE are now in the markets a great 

variety and abundance of game. This 
is usually served roasted. We shall speak 
of the other ways of cooking it in another 
number. : 

Some kinds of game require more cooking 
than others; still taste must be the best 
guide. Canvas-back ducks, for instance, are 
preferred rare by the majority of people. In 
that case, the birds must be put in a very 
hot oven or before a hot fire, so that the 
pores may be closed quickly by the heat, 
thus retaining the flavor inside. Then, if 
the oven is found too hot, it may be left open 
for a few seconds while basting and turning 
the birds. 

If roasted, the birds are placed as near 
the fire as possible at first, and then put 
back by degrees to prevent burning. They 
must be basted often with the juice in the 
pan. We have explained before how to tell 
when they are done to suit the taste. 

Birds that require more cooking than 
others, be it according to kind or size, must 
be treated in the same way, and also joints 
of meat.. The latter form a kind of crust 
on "the cual which prevents the flavor 
from the e from evaporating. Like 
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birds, joints must be basted often, or they 
will be found dry and somewhat tasteless ; 
otherwise they are juicy and most palatable. 

Cranberry sauce and currant jelly are 
usually relished with venison, geese, turkeys, 
etc. Water-cress will be found quite an im- 
provement when served with quails and 
partridges, and forms a pretty ornament to 
the dish when tastefully placed around the 
birds after they have been dished and the 
gravy poured over them. 

Roasting is the branch of cookery that re- 
quires the most foresight. A soup or a dish 
with sauce can be kept warm, and will not 
lose its flavor by being kept for some time 
after itis ready to be served, but this is 
not the case with a roast. A roast must be 
served as soon as done, or it will get dry, 
and will lose part of its flavor. The more 
delicate it is, the more it will lose. A bobo- 
link, a quail, a pheasant, and similar delicate 
morsels, lose half their flavor when not served 
up at proper time—that is, as soon as they 
are cooked. 

The epicure’s motto is, Let us wait for the 
roast, because it can not wait for us. 

An experienced host does not find any 
difficulty in making his guests wait for the 
roast without speaking of it, and without 
letting them know that they are waiting. 
When the time to help the roast has come, 
if it has not made its appearance he pass- 
es round a hors-d’euvre, which plate is al- 
ways relished, and while being dispatched 
the roast appears. If wine be served, a glass 
of wine is offered with the hors-d’euvre, and, 
altogether, ample time is given to the cook 
to send up the roast. ‘ 

A necessary if not indispensable thing is 
for the host to tell the cook as nearly as pos- 
sible how soon they will be ready for the 
roast, and at what time the dinner will be- 
gin. Thus informed, she or he will know 
when to put it in the oven or on the spit. 

A cook is not more immaculate than any 
one else, and has the most difficult task in 
any, no matter what, profession or trade. A 
chemist may begin and finish his work at 
any time; it is the same with a carpenter. 
A metal-worker must strike while his metal 
is hot and ready to be worked, but he does 
it—that is, heats it—at any time he chooses. 

A cook can not select his or her time to 
work ; the work has to be done at a precise 
time, and must be finished, in spite of any 
mishap, at a precise hour. 

If the work is accelerated, it may take 
away part of the quality and the flavor of 
the dish prepared. The same result will fol- 
low if the work be done too slowly. 

Many excellent dishes are spoiled by not 
being served at the proper time. Every 
body knows the difference between a steak 
served directly from the gridiron, and one 
that has been kept in the oven for some 
time. 

As gravy is indispensable to roast meat, 
we will tell our readers how to make it. 
The best meat is generally fat, especially a 
joint, a turkey, or a chicken, etc. ; therefore 
when the meat is roasted there is scarcely 
any liquid but fat left in the pan. As fat 
must not be served, the joint or bird is dish- 
ed and put in the oven, the door of which is 
left open; all the fat is turned off the pan, 
broth is put in it instead, and the pan is 
placed over the fire. Take a wooden spoon, 
stir gently all over the bottom of the pan, 
give one boil, turn the contents over the 
joint through a strainer, and serve. You 
then have a gravy that deserves that name, 
and not a greasy, muddy substance, as un- 
inviting to the eye as to the palate. 

On meeting Dr. DIxon one day he accost- 
ed me smilingly, saying, “BLOT, my wife en- 
gaged a new cook yesterday, a very queer 
cook; she took me for a chicken, and put 
flour in my gravy.” 

The digestive apparatus of man is not 
made to digest raw flour. When flour is 
used in the composition of a sauce it must 
first be properly cooked. 

Broth is easily and cheaply made. A 
careful cook will find almost enough to 
make as much broth as is necessary for the 
soup, sauces, and gravies in the trimmings 
of roasting pieces, the bones of roasted joints 
of beef and yeal that are generally left on 
the dish, and the bones of turkeys and 
chickens. When there is not enough of the 
above, a pound or two of beef, according to 
the size of the family, may be bought to 
make the broth. The pieces for soup are 
either from the shin, leg, or chuck-piece, and 
must be fresh. 

The broth kettle, or digester, is placed 
on the fire with the water and meat in it, 
and the scum skimmed off carefully as soon 
as it collects on the surface. After being 
skimmed the vegetables are put in, and then 
it is simmered (not boiled) for five or six 
hours. Every green-grocer knows the veg- 
etables necessary to season broth. When 
done, it is strained, the fat that floats on the 
top is removed by means of a ladle or a large 
spoon, and it is ready for use. 

In England they call broth stock. In the 
kitchens of English lords and other rich 





families there is a large pot or kettle on 
the corner of the fire, in which the broth is 
made; it is there all the time, from morning 
till evening, and used for all cooking pur- 
poses—hence the word stock given to it. 

We shali explain how to cook flour in 
another number. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Bachelor Family. 


DEAR JACK,—One of my letters to 
a friend was recently printed—I pre- 
sume through inadvertence, for I can not 
believe that any friend would be deliberate- 
ly guilty of such an act—and I have been 
exceedingly amused by some comments upon 
it which I have seer. I am, as you know, 
an unmarried member of the great Bachelor 
family, a family which I had flattered my- 
self was not entirely unknown; and I wrote 
that if I were rich and had a son—a purely 
fanciful supposition—I should hope that he 
would be prouder of hearing it said that he 
was the worthy son of a worthy father than 
that he was the son of that rich old Bach- 
elor. This was taken as an insinuation that 
bachelors with a small b were sometimes 
parents, and I was gravely reprimanded ac- 
cordingly. 

It all came of confounding the family 
name with the unmarried condition. I hope, 
however, that my critics do not suppose that 
all the Bachelors are unmarried. They 
might as well imagine that all the Smiths 
shoe horses. And if they chose to spell the 
name with a small s, they would give-an ap- 
parent reason for their fancy. Thus, if they 
read that a certain Amanda confessed her 
dissatisfaction with being the daughter of 
that smith, they might reasonably infer that 
it was a Miss Jones or Brown who was 
ashamed of her father’s occupation. But if 
the capital S were substituted, they would 
see that it was a Miss Smith, of the great 
family, and that there was no allusion what- 
ever to blacksmithing. So, if they had seen 
a capital B instead of the smaller letter, my 
critics would have seen that there was no 
allusion to an unmarried condition, but to a 
great family name. 

Still I do not think that there was any oc- 
casion for surprise. I presume that we have 
all heard bachelors’ children and old maids’ 
children mentioned as ideally well behaved. 
Indeed, one of my Bachelor cousins—and I 
hope this time there will be no misun- 
derstanding—my cousin Noah Bachelor, I 
say, who has been happily married three 
times, and who is the father of a very large 
family, says that his maiden sister, Penthe- 
silea Bachelor, remonstrates with him so 
constantly upon his management of his sons 
that he has endless occasion to remind her 
that old maids’ children are always perfect. 
And as for his brother Solomon, who is also 
unmarried, he reproves Noah so sharply that 
my cousin tells me the difference between a 
Bachelor’s and a bachelor’s children is in- 
conceivable. 

I hope, also, that without offense I may 
say that the nurseries of some bachelors, who 
do not belong to the family of that name, 
and whom the word properly describes as 
unmarried, are among the most delightful 
places in the world. I should not hesitate 
to carry Una herself to them: nay, I should 
expect to find her there. I try to tempt the 
loveliest girls I know to visit them. Do you 
think that I would do so if there were any 
impropriety in the visit? Iam sure that if 
I were rich and had a son, I hope that he 
would be prouder of a fondness for such 
places than of being a descendant of that 
rich Bachelor. Do you understand what 
nurseries I mean? I know a great many 
of them in the city. They are quiet, retired 
rooms; generally spacious but dim. The 
walls are hung with sketches. There are 
pieces of bright drapery; often a piano; 
casts; plaster arms and torsos and masks; 
easels, and beautiful pictures. The bache- 
lors of whom I speak are artists, Jack, and 
their nurseries are their studios, and their 
children are their pictures. 

What devotion, what passionate fondness, 
what pride, have I not seen in these nurseries! 
And when the painters are finishing a picture 
for the exhibition it is like the parent who 
is fitting his son for college. He is bent 
upon the young gentleman’s making the 
finest possible figure. He thinks of him 
all day. He dreams of him all night. And 
do you think the parent looks for his off- 
spring among the other younglings more 
eagerly than the artist scans his work upon 
the wall upon the opening day? How often 
have I not caught him stealing a glance at 
his darling across the long hall over the 
heads of the spectators, or loitering with 
apparent indifference in the neighborhood 
to hear the criticisms of the crowd! I was 
once walking through a gallery with a friend 
of a humorous turn, and we were arrested by 
the most grotesque little picture of a domes- 
tic scene in a farm-house. We stood before 
it and laughed immoderately, and my com- 





panion pointed out every comical point with 
infinite drollery. In the midst of our enjoy- 
ment I turned suddenly and saw a young 
man, who was evidently near enough to hear 
every word we said, looking at us with a face 
ofanguish. I drew my fri2nd on, and begged 
him to speak lower. But he shot some Par- 
thian witticisms as we went, so that the lit- 
tle group of spectators burst into laughter, 
and the young man seemed to be transfixed 
with pain. 

It was the hapless painter, of course. It 
was the parent who had heard.us ridiculing 
his child. Was it deformed and sickly? So 
much the dearer was it tohim. I thought 
of the long days and months that he had 
devoted to the painting; the patient labor 
to make his child presentable; the hopes 
and dreams that had charmed and cheered 
him in his nursery, where he beheld his off- 
spring with the eyes of love only; his grad- 
ual belief that it was shapely and fair—and 
then the-sudden and terribie disillusion of 
the gallery. I winced to think what pain 
we had caused the parental heart. But be- 
yond that melancholy estray from a nursery 
in which he should have been carefully se- 
cluded hung Giulio’s great work. I can 
hardly fancy Burke prouder of his son than 
Giulio of his picture. He could not take his 
eyes from it; and when we complimented 
him his face was tenderly suffused, as I 
have seen Mrs. Margery’s when I praised 
her daughter Mildred. After some conver- 
sation with him we were passing on, and I 
said that I would run up into the nursery 
soon and see the other children. Giulio 
looked at me inquiringly. I begged his 
pardon. “I meant studio and pictures; 
but, you rogue, you know that it is the 
same thing.” ; 

There are other bachelors, with a small b, 
whose children may be mentioned with per- 
fect propriety. Do you remember who it 
was that praised old Winstanley’s daughter, 
of Clapham—aAlice, with eyes of watchet 
hue? He was never married, and he was 
the most blameless and one of the most he- 
roicofmen. As I write I raise my eyes and 
see his silent children. They are the mag- 
ical companions of many a listless hour. 
Their placid murmur is a music beyond the 
orchestra. Their tender and humorous con- 
verse charms the time that you devote to 
them. Iam speaking of the essays of Elia, of 
Charles Lamb. They arehis children. His 
love and hope and fancy, his wit and sympa- 
thy and insight—himself, in a word—are 
bodied forth in them. And when I hear the 
proverb that no children are so perfect as 
bachelors’ children, I think of those sweet 
strains of quaint wisdom and humor, and I 
find myself heartily assenting. 

Have they lost their spell, I wonder, with 
the new generation? Must the taste be 
trained to them as to tomatoes and olives? 
Is there something too localinthem? But 
Captain Jackson is in no other sense local 
than Don Quixote, and Blakesmoor is a uni- 
versal monody over the deserted country 
home. Indeed, I find Elia’s grandchildren 
on all sides. Tucked away in a cozy corner 
of a magazine, or stretched out upon the 
side of a newspaper, I see the little vaga- 
bonds, and upon looking attentively, out 
comes the family likeness. ‘‘Good-morrow,” 
I cry; “you came from Elia’s nursery.” 
They seem to resent it sometimes. They 
seem to look at me, and to say, “Who is 
Elia?” Yet why try to evade? ’Tis no 
shame to have come of that gentle stock. 
But it is folly to deny it. I meet poems, 
also, and verses of every kind that attempt 
in the same way to deny their descent, and. 
actually hope to persuade us that they are 
the founders of their families. I have known 
the most Tennysonian verses to deny gravely 
their paternity ; and a whole troop of Brown- 
ing’s descendants of the same kind once turn- 
ed their backs upon me indignantly because 
I chanced to say that I knew their father. 

Charles Lamb was a bachelor, and his off- 
spring are what he would have called dream- 
children only. And do we not all recall with 
delight those other children of another bach- 
elor, which he called Reveries? How beloved 
they were!—and why? Because they were 
full of the tender grace of youthful romance. 
Like Elia’s, they were strictly dream-chil- 
dren. I hope that you do not think I do 
wrong in alluding to them, and that no 
caustic critic will remark that there is a 
prejudice against bachelors’ children. No, 
no, Mr. Critic, not against those that I have 
mentioned. They are not those whom the 
proverb intends, but the children of the 
brain, and most legitimate... And how they 
outlast the others! Had Goldsmith married 
the Jessamy Bride, he might have looked 
upon a happy family of girls and boys. But 
although he died poor and single, and Hor- 
ace Walpole insulted him, what children he 
has left! and children with no bar sinister 
upon their scutcheons, although there be no 
marriage - certificate. ‘They have become 
members of our own families. They are en- 
deared to all of us. They are our friends 
and companions and counselors. Dr. Prim- 
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rose calls Goldsmith father, and that other 
preacher 
“to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 
You know their brothers, “the broken sol- 
dier” and “the village master.” 

There is many a man who grieves that he 
must die, “no son of mine succeeding ;” and 
in the old fairy stories the king is constantly 
praying for an heir. But had Goldsmith 
founded a great family and planted it upon 
a great estate, could he have survived more 
nobly, even had his descendants “been en- 
nobled, than in those children of the brain 
by which we know hin? I read in the pa- 
per the other day that the last descendant 
of Sir Walter Scott is already dead. Sir 
Walter was fond of “great families,” and 
hoped that his family name would survive. 
There is no fear that it will perish. It was 
not buried in the grave of Mrs. Hope Scott. 
It lives in his other children—in Ivanhoe, 
and Flora Maclvor, and Old Mortality, and 
Waverley, and Di Vernon, and Meg Merri- 
lies, and the Antiquary, and how many and 
many more! These ave not a bachelor’s 
children, but they are of the same blood 
with Goldsmith’s—the blood of genius. Is 
there, pernaps, some hidden significance of 
this kind in the proverb that all bachelors’ 
children are more perfect than any that hu- 
man parents can claim? Do we mean to de- 
scribe by those words the children of the 
imagination? I hope that you, at least, my 
dear Jack, will never confound a bachelor’s 
children with those of any one of the Bache- 
lor family. And I hope as sincerely that all 
the young Bachelors may be as irreproach- 
able as the parents of such bachelors’ chil- 
dren as I have mentioned. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 


HE full-dress toilette illustrated on the first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, embodies some of the novel features of 
the season. The skirt, of walking dress length, 
shows the stylish way of combining kilt pleating 
and lace flounces, also the arrangement of flow- 
ers. The trained over-skirt festooned on the sides 


. isan improvementon the court train with straight 


plain sides worn last winter. The low-necked 
basque has the favorite Grecian bertha that gives 
ample roundness to the bust. 

The dress is a pale tea-rose faille, trimmed 
with pink roses and the point appliqué lace that 
is so much worn at present. A similar dress 
would be handsome in the Pompadour colors, 
blue silk with pink roses, or else Nile green with 
tea-roses, with gauze over-skirt. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Black silk costumes have again proved to be 
the most popular of the season. At various 
times ladies have declared themselves weary of 
black dresses, and have adopted the new tints; 
but they have invariably returned to black, since 
nothing else is at once so distinguished and so 
convenient. Two-thirds of the latest importa- 
tions consist of black suits, and it is said that 
Worth’s costumes for Parisiennes are almost 
wholly confined to black and dark green bronze 
silks. Importers say that as long as ladies want 
the finest fabric their money can buy, and find 
that article to be black silk, just so long will 
black remain in fashion; and modistes assert 
that the most venerable ladies and the youngest 
débutantes among their customers spend money 
more lavishly for black costumes than for any 
other. Hence this elegant dress still remains the 
fashionable uniform for church, visiting, the the- 
atre, the promenade, and is the semi-dress suit for 
afternoon weddings and receptions. The choic- 
est trimming for such dresses is fine embroidery 
on the flounces; elaborate jet passementerie with 
crimped tape fringes, and a quantity of velvet in 
the way of facings, vest, waistcoat, and sashes, 
are next in favor. Lace is less used at this sea- 
son than in the spring. Very irregular flounces, 
with a tablier different from the trimming on 
the back breadths, are most admired. Narrow 
and wide flounces, some gathered and others 
pleated, some plainly edged and others scal- 
loped, appear on the same dress. Two gath- 
ered bias ruffles each a finger-length deep, over- 
lapped by a side-pleated flounce of twice their 
width, headed by a bias band and a narrow 
erect pleating, form a favorite combination of 
trimming for a silk dress skirt. Another styl- 
ish arrangement consists of a box-pleating a 
finger-length deep all around the skirt, with a 
succession of similar pleats extending above the 
knee on the three front breadths, while the back 
widths have a side pleating half a yard deep, 
with the lower edge falling on the lower ruffle. 
Bows made of lengthwise loops and bias ends 
are then placed up the second side seams to hide 
the joining of the flounces. Some modistes put 
the tablier trimming on the front breadth only, 
but this gives a contracted appearance far less 
graceful than wide tabliers that cover the three 
front breadths. Two wide, overlapping flounces, 
with the lower edge scalloped and the upper 
headed by an upright pleating, is a simple, styl- 
ish garniture. Overlapping folds placed straight 
across the front breadth are now seen as tabliers, 
but are not as popular as the lengthwise kilt 
pleats. Gathered flounces are made much fuller 
than formerly, and kilt pleats are wider. Sew- 
ing-machine stitching is not permitted to appear 
on handsome flounces ; they are finished instead 
with a rather wide hem, turned up on the right 





side, and sewed with blind stitches; velvet fa- 
cings also edge flounces at top and bottom. The 
basque with over-skirt is preferred for black silk 
costumes ; these are more stylish when finished 
with straight edges, such as simple hems, folds, 
or facings, instead of ruffles. The Louis Quinze 
style is a favorite design for costumes that are 
partly faille, partly velvet. Black cashmere and 
alpaca suits are uniformly made with a polonaise 
and single skirt. Cashmere costumes may be 
elaborately trimmed with jet and with faille 
sashes, but thick pleatings and flounces make 
these dresses uncomfortably heavy. Velvet and 
cashmere are incongruous, as they are different 
shades of black. Alpaca dresses are for service, 
and it is grossly bad taste to cover them with 
frills and tlounces. A tasteful and simple trim- 
ming for alpaca is a deep side pleating on the 
skirt, while the polonaise has two bias bands 
piped on each edge with a tiny fold of the same. 


THE CHATELAINE BODICE, 


The last caprice of Parisian dress-makers is 
the revival of an antique corsage called the chat- 
elaine bodice. ‘This is the close-fitting waist 
prolonged over the hips after a fashion often 
seen in old pictures. It is now fashionably 
worn in thick materials of solid color, and 
should be confined to fine, full figures. Our 
readers will find an illustration of this bodice 
in the fourth figure on page 784 of Bazar No. 
48, Vol. V. 

Belts are worn with all kinds of waists, not 
excepting basques. Chatelaines pendent from 
the waistband are universal ; when made of fine- 
ly chased silver they are considered appropriate 
with opera costumes; the vinaigrette, a tiny 
opera-glass, and the fan are attached to the 
fanciful chains. 

The tight sleeves now worn will, it is said, 
revive the white lace or linen cuffs that were 
formerly worn outside the sleeves. At present 
frills of lace or muslin falling on the hand edge 
the wrists of close sleeves. A quantity of lace 
is worn about the throat, extending in a jabot 
down the entire front of the corsage in the elab- 
orate Louis XIV. fashion. Large bows of white 
muslin, with the ends edged with Valenciennes 
lace, insertion, and appliqué embroidery, are 
worn with dark dresses both in the house and 
on the street. With these a standing lace frill, 
6r else a tiny linen collar, is worn around the neck. 
A fine barbe of Valenciennes lace tied over col- 
ored China crape makes a dainty garniture for 
the neck. ‘Two codlors in contrast, or else two 
shades of a color, appear in the bows worn at the 
neck and throat. 


COIFFURES AND COMBS. 


The fashion of wearing the hair very high is 
now fully established both for full dress and for 
ordinary occasions. Huge chignons are abol- 
ished, and the hair is dressed closely to the 
head, showing its natural contour, and allowing 
it to be as small as possible. There is scarcely 
any such thing as ‘‘ back hair,” as it is all comb- 
ed straight upward from the nape of the neck 
and massed on top. Irregular and fanciful ar- 
rangements prevail for full dress; for instance, 
there is a cluster of finger puffs, very soft and 
light, placed directly on top, or else on one side, 
while a smooth thick tress and a bunch of tiny 
frizzes complete the coiffure. The Récamier 
bow of hair set on top of the head, with finger 
puffs placed all around it, is a new and dressy 
fashion. ‘These puffs are brought very far for- 
ward usually, and conceal the parting of the hair 
above the forehead, or else the front hair is slight- 
ly frizzed. If the forehead is low and broad, and 
he hair thickly and handsomely set, it is simply 
parted smoothly above the brow. A certain 
quaintness is now added to coiffures by the old- 
time high-backed Spanish combs that are once 
more in fashion. If among grandmamma’s 
treasures a fancifully carved comb of tortoise- 
shell can be found, it is at this moment a highly 
prized heir-loom, for the newest designs are now 
copied from the oldest models. ‘This comb is 
not used to tuck up the hair, but for ornament 
solely, though it is stack high up on the back of 
the head, as if it were doing great service. Shell 
combs with balls on the top are in favor, and cost 
from $18 upward; those carved in intricate lace- 
like designs are even more expensive, Silver and 
gilt combs are also worn, and diamond-studded 
combs are occasionally seen in the opera-boxes. 
Shell bands are laid upon the Josephine tress of 
hair that passes around the head; jet bands are 
used in mourning. Flowers for dressing the hair 
are reduced to a small cluster set directly on top 
of the head, or else on the left side just back of 
the ear; ostrich tips and jeweled aigrettes are 
placed in the same way. The curls most used 
are two thick, luxuriant, natural-looking curls of 
great length, beginning just back of the comb, 
and falling below the waist. 

Braids of three plaited tresses are confined to 
coiffures for day wear. They are wound about 
the top of the head, and a slightly frizzed piece 
falls from beneath the front over the forehead. 
It is necessary that the hair be carried up very 
smoothly from the nape of the neck, and this is 
done by means of the old-time side combs. The 
Josephine tress, very wide, thick, and smooth, is 
also laid around the top of the head, forming a 
close chignon, shaped like an inverted bowl; a 
cluster of puffs fills the centre, and small frizzed 
curls fall on the forehead. 


CLOTH BOOTS, ETC. 


Among the fashionable novelties this season 
are cloth walking boots for ladies. These are 
not made of the old-time prunella or glossy 
**lasting,” but of doeskin, thick, soft, warm, and 
jet black, without lustre. The boot is of the 
half-high Polish shape, buttoned on the sides, 
with very thick soles and broad substantial 
heels. Some ornamentation, such as a velvet 
bow and jet buckle, is usually placed just below 





the instep. This warm and shapely boot is ex- 
ceedingly comfortable, and looks very handsome 
when on the foot. Price $10. Cloth slippers 
are also worn in the house. They are trimmed 
with colored velvet facings and bows, with buckles 
of cut steel or jet. 

FANS. 


Very large fans are again in use. The anti- 
quated-looking Spanish fans, with long sticks 
of lacquered wood, mounted with silk, painted, 
or wrou,iit wiih Oriental embroidery, are much 
sought after. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Miss Switzer; and Madame BEern- 
HEIM; for dress materials, to Messrs. A. T. Stew- 
art & Co.; and ARNOLD, ConsTaB_e, & Co. ; 
for hair, to Messrs. W. Jay BARKER; and D1s- 
BLEE; and for boots, to Messrs, JeFFERS & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Borta, of this city, has for two years 
past pleasantly occupied herself in collecting a 
number of original sketches by distinguished 
artists, and in gathering together what is prob- 
ably now the best obtainable collection of auto- 
graphs and photographs of celebrated people in 
this country or perhaps abroad. Mrs. Borta 
entered upon this labor of love in 1870. It was 
intended as a contribution to the fair organized 
by the French ladies of New York to raise funds 
in aid of those who were suffering from the war 
in their native country. It was, however, im- 
possible to collect this great amount of material 
in time. Meanwhile, the leading minds of France 
have become profoundly impressed with the be- 
lief that the country can only be regenerated 
through the education of the people—that “‘ what 
you would have appear in the life of a nation you 
must first put into its schools.’’ Professor H1p- 
PEAU, of the Bureau of Public Instruction of 
France, who visited the United States under the 
auspices of the late government, is an enthusi- 
astic admirer of our system of education; and 
under the auspices of himself and others who 
share his views proposes to establish one of 
these female seminaries on the banks of the 
Seine. The first contribution to this good work 
will be from the sale of this collection, and to 
the purchaser will be accorded the honor of 
being considered the founder of the institution, 
and of giving it his name. The price is only 
$6000; and there are hundreds of our opulent 
merchants, bankers, and brokers who should be 
eager to obtain this unique collection—this lit- 
tle museum of beautiful things—which will 
prove a perpetual source of interest and delight 
to whoever may secure it, as it will be to those 
who may have the good fortune to examine it. 

—Miss SPURGEON, a sister of the eminent 
preacher, is preaching in Willingham with such 
success that the police authorities there have 
expressed their thanks to her for effecting a de- 
crease in the number of criminal cases. 

—The Sultan of Turkey proposes to change 
the order of succession to the throne, to secure 
the succession of his son when he, ABDUL Aziz, 
shall have become ABDUL as isn’t. The youn 
man, however, doesn’t seem to take much stock 
in the scheme, fearing, perhaps, that the lovers 
of the old rule and the relatives of his papa 
might combine to make him shorter by a head 
than he just now is. 

—That good old pioneer of pioneers, DANIEL 
Boong, has a sister, HANNAH, living in Caldwell 
County, North Carolina, aged eighty-five. 

—Miss TEMPERANCE ANDERSON, of Baden 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, has hair six feet 
and a halflong, blonde color, quite thick and fine. 

—Mlle. ALBANI, our Albany prima donna, has 
made a successful début in Italian opera in Paris. 
FELICIEN DaviID and AMBROISE THOMAS were 
among the most hearty of her py apa the 
critics write nicely about her; andshe is on the 
top wave of popularity. 

—Wea i—he of the piano—is about to strike 
out inanewkey. He is preparing a lecture on 
the piano-forte and piano music; and inter- 
spersed with performances illustrative of the 
birth and growth of piano music, will give his 
personal recollections of THALBERG, Liszt, and 
other masters of the instrument. 

—Mr. Hepwortu Dixon is off hunting up ma- 
terials for another book, this time to Spain. It 
is to be a historical, not a topographical work, 
and will deal with Queen CATHERINE of Aragon 
and her rival and successor, ANNE BOLEYN. 

—The Mr. Astor of Melbourne is known by 
the euphonious appellation of “Big CLarKe.” 
By grazing and butchering and usuring he has 
accumulated property which yields him a yearly 
income of a million of dollars. Like many fine 
old usurers before him, he is economical to a de- 
gree, lunching daily off the cheapest dishes at 
the cheapest restaurants. 

—Mr. Brassey, M.P., and owner of a yacht, 
has returned to his native England to resume 
his seat in the high Parliament of the nation. 
He leaves his _— here laid up for the winter, 
so we shall still have a souvenir of him during 
the gayeties of the season. The yacht is said to 
be = of the finest in her appointments now 
afloat. 

—President Turers has done the correct thing 
for Boston—sent $200 for the relief of the suffer- 
ers by the fire. This will not materially allevi- 
ate things, still it will help some. 

—The Sultan of Turkey has received as a pres- 
ent from Prince Hassan, envoy from Panthay, a 
manuscript copy of the Koran, transcribed by 
the hand of his (Prince Hassan’s) father. 

—‘*Gail Hamilton” goes to Washington this 
winter as usual, and will abide with the family 
of 5 BuaInz, to whom she is related. 

—Dr. DouRN, a young German naturalist, is 
making at Naples a great aquarium, at an expense 
r+) ,000 or $40,000, most of which comes from 
the funds of the young naturalists of Germany. 

—General SCHENCK’s daughters, now with him 
on the Continent, are = y¥ admired for their 
grace of manner, sprightly wit, and cultivated 
minds. The old general himself, if not the ablest 
minister, is undoubtedly the best raconteur this 
free and happy country has ever sent to England. 

—Madame GoerTus, the widow of GorTHr’s 
only son, and a writer of ability, died recently 
at Weimar at an advanced age. During the life- 
time of her father-in-law she did the honors of 
the house. GorTHE loved her as a daughter, 
and admired her writings, and used to speak of 
her as one of the ablest critics of the age. She 
retained the vigor of her mental powers until 





her death, and was uniformly amiable and ani- 
mated. Her husband is buried at Rome, near 
the grave of Kgars, and immediately next to 
the urn which contains the heart of SHELLEY. 
She leaves two unmarried sons. 

—Happy Countess of Derby! who is so fortu- 
nate as to have in her coronet the “Star of 
South Africa,” the first and only fine diamond 
of any size that has been sent home from the 
South African mines. 

—A daughter of the Rev. Coartes KInGsLey 
has been going up and down our land, and will 
edify the peopie of two hemispheres with her 
notions of what she saw, heard, and did. 

—Miss POLK, of Tennessee, is not only a con- 
ceded belle in Italy, but the special favorite of 
the Princess Royal MARGUERITE, and a frequent 
and cherished guest at the royal palace of Monza. 

—Miss Saran SawYeEr has just died at New- 
bury, Massachusetts, aged ninety-five. She was 
a very ‘“‘top-sawyer’’ of industry and thrift, and 
left a good estate. Behold what appeared on 
the inventory of her personal property !—100 
sheets, 100 chemises, and 100 gloves; so she was 
certainly not short of those popular articles. 
Then she had scores of pillow-cases, towels, nap- 
kins, etc., some of which she had had for seventy 

ears, and all of which she had spun and wove 

erself. What on earth an old maiden could 
want with such an everlasting lot of things is 
“one of those things which,” as Dundreary 
says, ‘‘no fellow can find out.’’ 

—Major JosePH SpraaueE, of Wooster, Ohio, 
assembled his little boys and girls together a few 
days since to see how they were getting on. 
The major is ninety-nine, his wife eae Bee tr 
and the united ages of their six children, includ- 
ing an adopted daughter, four hundred and six- 
ty-five years. 

—The Austrian Empress has given five thou- 
sand thalers to establish in the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion a department for the display of appliances 
for military surgery adopted by the Germans 
during the late war. 

—Prince NAPOLEon is going to sue the Prefect 
and Commissary of Police for $40,000, which is 
the precise figure of damage he has undergone in 
= illegally —_ out of France. 

—Good thing done by one JEAN DoLiFvs, a 
great foreign manufacturer: celebrated his gold- 
en wedding by the distribution of $40,000 among 
his work-people. Some who have been many 
years in his service will get as much as $200 each. 

—One of those young men at Cornell Univer- 
sity who have ‘‘a lofty forehead and a curlin 
head of hair” says that Mr. Froupsg, in the firs 
twenty-five minutes of his lecture there, put his 
hand in his pockets twenty-one times, and lifted 
hig coat-tail thirty-five times, by actual count. 

—Ex-Queen IsaBELLA of Spain keeps it up 
bravely in Paris. The other day—her birthday 
—she gave a grand reception at her handsome 
residence, on which occasion about one hundred 
—-* of different grades of grandeur and of 

ifferent nationalities, gathered about that stout 
lady, who is so remarkably ugly, and uses her 
fan with such remarkable elegance. ' 

—BISMARCK now and then does a good thing 
very graciously. Recently a Russian lady cailec: 
on him for his autograph. After he had given 
it she said, ‘‘ Prince, may I use your autograph 
fora noble purpose?” ‘Certainly; what is ity 
“My brother has been exiled to Siberia; let me 
write an application for his pardon over your 
name, and the Czar will grant it.” Bismarck 
consented. The pardon has been granted. 

—GARIBALDI, emulous of the fame of Mr. 
Berea, has accepted the presidency of a Society 
for the Protection of Animals, recently formed 
in Turin. 

—Bishop Coxz, of Western New York, has 
sailed for Hayti, in pursuance of the action 
taken by the House of Bishops recently in this 
city. The object of the bishop’s mission is to 
organize the eight Episcopal congregations there 
into a diocese, and to admit to the ministry of 
the Church a number who are awaiting authori- 
ty to preach the Gospel. 

—One of the Borghese princes, Don G1vtio, 
was recently married to a daughter of Prince 
TORLONIA, the eminent banker, and one of the 
largest land-holders in Europe. She is the sole 
heiress of the immense fortune of her father, and 
by the terms of the contract Don GIULIO takes 
the name of the bride. 

—Miss ABBY BARNARD, sister of the late Rev. 
JOHN BARNARD, had a remarkable social gath- 
ering in Lima, New York, a few days since. It 
was held in the house built by the Rev. JoHn 
BARNARD, now the residence of his only surviv- 
ing son, JoHn F. BARNARD. On the same lot 
the old house is still standing where, fifty-four 
years ago, the young pastor was welcomed to 
his first and only settlement. The venerable 
mother of the late Henry J. RAYMOND, whose 
wedding was the first at which Dr. BARNARD 
ever officiated, was among the guests. 

—A gentleman who saw them at Berlin says 
of the three emperors, that ‘old WiLLIAM looks 
like a good-natured Newfoundland dog, ALEx- 
ANDER like the most blasé of Parisians, and 
Francis JoserH like a man who has no good 
conscience.”’ 

—A Brooklyn lady, Mrs. Auausta M. Rop- 
GERS, has within four years received letters pat- 
ent for four different inventions: a mosquito 
canopy, @ folding chair, a plan for heating cars 
without fire, and an improvement in spark-ar- 
resters (to be applied to locomotives—not to 
young man who with pleasant intent calleth 
upon young damsel). f 

—Judy says that Miss BATEMAN is the reverse 
of a flower blooming in July’s garden—she is 
night Leah, and that is a dab-lia. 

—Miss ROTHSCHILD, eldest daughter of Baron 
MEYER DE ROTHSCHILD, is about to be married 
to the Hon. Mr. Yorks, son of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke. It was ‘‘Mr. Yorke, you’re wanted,” as 
the old song runs, and he’s agreeable. 

—Sundry journalists, such as PARKE GODWIN, 
JOHN BIGELOW, CHARLES A. Dana, JOHN SwIN- 
TON, Major Bunpy, Mr. CaurcH [pee Ros- 
ERT CARTER (Appleton’s Journal), OLIVER DYER, 
and a few others, have organized the ‘*Sweden- 
borg Club,” and are temporarily located: on 
Madison Avenue. The club does not, however, 
take any part with the so-called Swedenborg 
Church, some of the members holding that 
SwEDENBORG himself was opposed to the estab- 
lishment of a sect, and desired to have his celes- 
tial doctrine accepted by men without regard to 
their religious creeds. The new association 
does not propose to confine.its membership to 
that quite select and very wk class 
who are impressed with the idea that “the pen 
is mightier than the sword.” 
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Fig. 1.—Corp anp Brap Frince For DREssEs, 
WRapPPINGS, ETC. 


Black Silk Cord and Bead Fringes and 
rder, Figs. 1-3. 

Boru these fringes and border are suitable for trim- 
ming dresses, wrappings, etc. The upper part of the 
fringe Fig. 1 consists of black silk round cord and small 
cut beads. The upper part of the fringe Fig. 2 is formed 
by a row of black silk gimp and fine black silk cord; 
the latter is ornamented, as shown by the illustration, 
with cut beads strung on, and is tied in knots at regular 
intervals. The border, Fig. 3, may be worked either 
with silk soutache or fine silk round cord. 


Embroidered Calendar Frame, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts calendar frame consists of carved wood stained 
brown. The upper part of the frame is ornamented 
with an embroidered medallion; Fig. 2 shows the embroidery in full 
size. It is worked on a foundation of gray or light brown silk with 
saddler’s silk in various colors in satin and half-polka stitch, using 
purple silk in three shades for the flowers and buds, and green and 
brown silk in two shades for the leaves, stems, and vines. Stretch the 
completed medallion on card-board, line it, and pin it in the frame. 


Tapestry Design for Border.—Louis XIII. Style. 
Tuts border may be used for trimming chairs, sofas, rugs, cur- 
tains, and covers. It is worked either on fine or coarse canvas with 
tapestry or zephyr worsted and filling silk, in the colors and shades 
given in the description of symbols. Of course this combination of 
colors may be changed to suit the taste. 


















BURIAL VAGARIES. 


si babe making of one’s will hardly ranks among the pleasant duties 
of life; much more unpleasant must it be to consider the details 
of the last ceremony in which we can take part, knowing that that 
part must necessarily be an unconscious one. The few who care to 
take thought about their own burial generally exhibit more or less 
eccentricity in the matter; nor is this surprising, since they would 
not trouble themselves about the subject at all unless anxious that 
their remains should be treated in some way out of the common. 
For some, the silent society congregated in church-yards and 

cemeteries is too mixed, even though 

The tombstones are placed 

In the very best taste, 

At the feet and the head 

Of the elegant dead, 

And no one’s received who’s not buried in lead; 


and *‘the ele- 







































































Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED 
CALENDAR FRAME. 





vated position 
of the receiv- 
ing tomb and 
its internal ar- 
rangements 
give a pleasant 
and cheerful as- 
pect unequaled 
in any other es- 
tablishment of 
the kind.”— 
Such fastidious 
folks shun the 
company of 
their kind even 
in death, elect- 
ing to be buried 
like King Ma- 
nasseh, in the 
garden of their 
own house. , 
Many such 
cases might be 
cited.. Dr. Ren- 
ny, of New- 
port - Pagnell, 
was buried in 
a raised plot of 
ground in the 
garden he had 
long zealously 
tended. Thom- 
as Withers, of 
Radnage, was 
laid in his own 
grounds, he- | g 
neath theshade |- 
of his own 
trees, accord- 
ing to his 
dying desire. 
Baskerville the 
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Fig. 2.—Corp anp Beap FRINGE FOR 
Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


garden. The Rev. Langton Freeman, rector of Bilton, 
Northamptonshire, was eccentric in so many ways that 
none who knew the man were surprised at his leaving 
peculiar directions for his burial. He ordained that his 
corpse should be left undisturbed until it grew offensive ; 
when that came about, it was to be carried, bed and all, 
decently and privately, to the summer-house in his gar- 
den at Whilton, laid therein upon the bed, wrapped in a 
strong double winding-sheet, and in all respects the de- 
scription given in the Holy Scriptures of our Saviour’s 
burial to be followed as nearly as might be. The doors 
and windows of the summer-house were then to be se- 
cured, and the building planted round with evergreens, 
and fenced with dark blue palings of oak or iron. These 
instructions were carried out to the letter, and there the 
reverend eccentric lies still, although fence and trees have disap- 
peared, and the summer-house itself is in ruins. A few years back 
an entrance was effected through a hole in the roof, and the curious 
intruders beheld a dried-up figure, a veritable mummy without any 
wrappers, lying with one arm across the chest and the other hang- 
ing down the body. 

We know an old lady, as blithe a body as ever lived in this world, 
who, years ago, prepared becoming garments ready for her last 
journey. David Garrick’s widow religiously preserved her wedding- 
sheets that they might serve her for a shroud. In 1763 a young 
married lady was, at her express desire, buried in all her wedding 
finery, consisting of a white négligé and petticoats quilted into a 
mattress, pillow, and lining for her coffin; her wedding-shift was 
ber windjing-sheet, and she wore a fine point Jace tucker, handker- 
chief, ruffles, and apron, and a lappet-head of the same costly ma- 
terials. Diamond ear-rings were placed in her ears, gemmed rings 
on her fingers, and a valuable necklace round her neck; white silk 
stockings and silver-spangled shoes with stone buckles completed 
her costume. A Norfolk gentleman preserved such a happy rec- 
ollection of matrimonal life that when, at the age of ninety-one, 
he lay on his death-bed, he gave instructions that he should be 
buried in his wedding-shirt, which he had carefully kept for the 
purpose; that garment being supplemented with his best suit of 
clothes, his best wig, his silver-buckled shoes, black wrist ribbons, 
and his favorite walking-cane. Margaret Coosins, who was buried 
in Cuxton church-yard, Kent, in 1783, ordered her body to be at- 
tired in scarlet satin, put in a mahogany coffin having a loose lid, 
and placed upon trestles in a vault under a pyramidal monument, 
the glass doors of the vault being covered with green silk curtains. 
Another example of vanity strong in death was afforded us a few 
years ago, when a wealthy court milliner left strict injunctions be- 
hind her that 
her body 
should be en- 
folded in point 
lace. A Major 
Hook, by the 
will of a rela- 
tion, was enti- 
tled to an an- 
nuity while his 
wife was above 
ground. ‘To 
fulfill the terms 
of this import- 
ant document, 
after her death 
he caused her 
to be placed in 
a chamber, her 
body to be pre- 
served, and a 
glass case to 
be put over it. 
In this situa- 
tion it remain- 
ed for upward 
of thirty years. 
He never per- 
mitted any 
person to en- 
ter the room 
but himself. 

On the 26th 
of September, 
1769, the body 
of Mrs. Pratt, 
a widow lady, 
late of George 
Street, Han- 
over Square, 
was, in accord- 
; sists ance with her 
, ooo last instruc- 











printer chose a 
grave for him 
self close to his 
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joining Tyburn turnpike.” This modern in- 
stance of incremation in England is, so far as 
our knowledge goes, unique; and with it we 
bring our notes upon burial vagaries to an end. 





THE MYSTERY OF VISCOUNT 
BOWLDOUT. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Hs lordship was furious, and all the attempts 
to pacify him were the dismalest of fail- 
ures, ‘* Never,” he said, solemnly, to her lady- 
ship—‘‘ never”—and as he spoke he added weight 
to his injunction by bringing down his finely 
formed but somewhat gouty hand on a buhl ta- 
ble covered with gimcracks from Dresden, and 
causing those tiny magots to shiver in their por- 
celain shoes—‘‘ never let me hear the name of 
that abandoned, that hardened prodigal again! 
I absolutely forbid its being pronounced in this 
house. He is a disgrace to his family, to his 
order, and to the profession to which he belong- 
ed.” And having delivered himself of this terri- 
ble denunciation, his lordship buttoned his coat 
across his noble breast, leaned one hand on his 
hip, and extended the other in a monitory man- 
ner toward his lady, looking in this attitude re- 
markably like Scipio Africanus, or the late Lord 
Grey in the act of moving the second reading 
of the Reform Bill. I think, by-the-way, it was 
Lord John who moved it ; but that matters little. 

Her ladyship wept. How could she refrain 
from tears, seeing that the hardened prodigal 
whom she had just heard denounced, repudiated, 
and banished from the paternal roof—represent- 
ed for the nonce by a back drawing-room in a 
private hotel in Jermyn Street—was her own 
son? ~ Du reste, her ladyship was continually 
weeping. In her interesting youth her nurse- 
maids were wont to address her reproachfully as 
‘*Cry-baby,” and to speak of her contumelious- 
ly, when she was out of hearing, as that ‘‘ whin- 
ing little puss.” In the brigade of Guards (to 
which her son had, alas! belonged) they used to 
call her Lady Waterworks. 

Her ladyship’s spouse was the Right Honor- 
able the Earl of Impycue. His lordship owned 
estates of immense extent in several counties, 
several coal mines in the North, and a slate- 
quarry in Wales; and Impycue Terrace and 
Bowldout Street, in the cathedral city of Fusty- 
ford, belonged to him; but all his broad acres 
were mortgaged several times over, and he had 
no money. His wife had no money; that is to 
say, her lord and her trustees between them had 
muddled it away somehow. Carlos de Veu Dun- 
nop, by courtesy Viscount Bowldout, his lord- 
ship’s only son, and heir to the earldom, had no 
money. In the entire family there was not any 
cash, 

Bowldout, the abandoned and hardened prod- 
igal, had expectations, but they all came to 
nothing. His uncle, Major-General Dunnop, 
formerly of the H.E.I.C.’s army, ought to have 
left him several lacs, or crores, of rupees—at all 
events, a prodigious quantity of money. He did 
not do any thing of the kind, bequeathing his 
large fortune, his indigo plantations, and his 
opium farms to a lady of dark complexion and 
of the Mohammedan persuasion, with a numer- 
ous young family, all as fat as butter and of the 
color of Epps’s cocoa. Then old Sir Thomas 
Roper, one of the judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and his mother’s brother, had been 
confidently expected to make young Viscount 
Bowldout his heir. He was a bachelor, and had 
saved many thousands at the bar before he was 
made a judge. Sir ‘Thomas died from the ef- 
fects of indigestion after dining with the Wor- 
shipful Company of Ratcatchers at their hall in 
Cateaton Street, and he left all his money to the 

Asylum for Idiots. The Honorable Miss Dun- 
nop, indeed, that wealthy spinster of Grosvenor 
Square, his aunt, left him a thumping legacy— 
enough to have rehabilitated the fortunes of the 
entire family ; but the old lady having been, un- 
fortunately, in her latter years somewhat eccen- 
tric—keeping squirrels in her bedroom, always 
dining in a cocked hat, with nine wax-candles 
on the table, frequently calling in Italian hurdy- 
gurdy grinders, Ethiopian serenaders, and the 
like, to discourse sweet music to her, and re- 
galing them with potted meats and sherry wine— 
distant relatives, to whom she didn’t leave any 
thing in her will, started the hypothesis that the 
Hon. Miss Dunnop was mad. So the estate 
was thrown into Chancery, and must have hurt 
itself in the fall, since it lay in Lincoln’s Inn for 
many years without moving, and apparently un- 
conscious. At all events, nobody got any mon- 
ey, the lawyers excepted, the costs always being 
Costs in the cause, 

So there was ‘nae luck at a’” about the 
noble house of Dunnop. Chronic poverty did 
not, however, prevent the Earl of Impycue from 
living on the fat of the land, from sitting at 
quarter sessions and sending poachers to jail 
for having pheasants’ eggs in the crowns of their 
hats, and imprisoning little children for pluck- 
ing turnips or sprigs of lavender. Poverty did 
not hinder him from giving balls and dinner- 
parties; it did not prevent her ladyship from ap- 
pearing at court, covered with diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds, and with a satin train several feet 
in length behind her. ‘There are some people 
who must have a carriage and two horses to it. 
Lady Impycue always had. If you ask me who 
paid for it, or for the clothes she wore, or the 
food she ate, I must reply that I really don’t 
know. In Vanity Fair we get occasional 
glimpses of how the Rawdon Crawleys contrived 
to get on—not precisely so as to make both 
ends meet, but at all events to lace the corset of 
genteel existence with sufficient closeness to hide 
the beggar’s smock beneath ; but their “‘ noth- 

ing a year” was, after all, more a fagon de 
parler than an absolute reality. Rawdon won 
money at cards somehow, and Becky borrowed 








freely from the Marquis of Steyne. Now the 
Earl of Impycue had never been accused of a 
tendency to play ;it was his grandfather, the 
first earl, who had originally ‘‘ dipped” the es- 
tate by gambling; and it was very certain that 
nobody would lend the Countess of Impycue any 
money. Yet they rubbed along somehow, had 
the best of every thing, and a box at the opera, 
and always dined at eight. I think they must 
have lived on air—or on the wind of their no- 
bility, so to speak. . 

Carlos de Veu Dunnop, Lord Viscount Bowld- 
out, was deeply in debt when he went to Eton, 
at the mature age of ten years; at least the 
cake-woman, and the lady who sold sweet-stuff, 
and the hunch-backed old man who dealt in 
tops, marbles, balls, and hockey-sticks, in the 
neighborhood of the residence of the Reverend 
Lancelot Graves, Montpelier Road, Twickenham, 
who had the honor to prepare his lordship for 
the great public seminary just named, all de- 
clared that the heir to the earldom of Impycue 
owed them ‘‘no end of money.” It may be 
said likewise that he was remotely in debt to 
the Rev. Lancelot himself; for that respectable 
private tutor’s bill for board and education re- 
mained in an unsettled condition when the 
youthful viscount was transferred to the ‘‘ distant 
spires and antique towers” which are visible from 





ity.. They spoke of their absent debtor as a 
** little scamp.” 

It is needless to follow the brilliant career of 
my noble hero at the University of Oxford. He 
left without taking a degree; but though he 
made no figure in the schools, he was always 
immersed in books. ‘There was scarcely a 
ledger in a tradesman’s shop in the High Street 
without whole pages being devoted to records 
of the academical indebtedness of Viscount 
Bowldout. 

After this he went into the Guards. I have 
heard that he had nine tailors ; that he ‘‘ tubbed” 
every morning with three bottles of eau-de-Co- 
logne to his bath ; that he had fourteen horses 
in his stable—or somebody else’s stable, which 
amounted to the same thing; and that he 
thought nothing of giving—or rather owing, the 
terms are convertible—half a guinea for a lily 
of the valley to wear in the button-hole of his 
coat. He betted heavily, and stood to win 
thirty thousand, they say, on Dicky Sam, the 
Derby favorite, that went dead lame on the 
morning of the race; and he was associated in 
some mysterious manner with the Royal De- 
pravity Theatre at the period when that favorite 
place of entertainment was under the manage- 
ment of Miss Maggie Beaumanois (née Scruff), 
formerly of the corps de ballet. Maggie lived 
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THE BEGINNING OF LORD BOWLDOUT’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


the Eton Playing Fields. Who paid the two 
hundred guineas per annum, more or less, re- 
quisite for keeping a boy at Eton must be ac- 


I am celebrating, since very little credit, I un- 
derstand, is given by the tutors and dames at the 
college where ‘‘ grateful service still adores her 
Henry’s holy shade.” Stay, the Hon. Miss Dun- 
nop was still alive, and had not yet become 
so eccentric as to partake of her meals in a 
cocked hat, when young Carlos went to Eton. 
Perhaps she paid her nephew’s school bills. 

His little bills she assuredly did not pay for 
him; and from the bar-maid at the ‘‘ Christo- 
pher,” who had trusted his lordship for beer, 
cold gin-and-water, Abernethy biscuits, pork- 
pies, and cigars—probably consumed on Sun- 
days, and in church-time—to his purveyor of 
cricket-bats and rackets, his supplier of tarts 
and ginger-beer, and the ingenious mechanic 
who mended the watch—who paid for it ?— 
whose works he was always breaking, the mem- 
ory of Carlos de Veu Dunnop, Viscount Bowld- 
out, lingered for many sad years in the fond 
hearts of the trades-people of Eton, Slough, and 
Windsor. They would never forget him, they 
said, pathetically. Some of these simple folk 
went even farther in their affectionate familiar- 





counted one of the mysteries of the noble family ° 


You remember her piebald ponies,.her Dutch 
pug, and her diminutive tiger in buckskins and 
top - boots — those articles were all gifts from 
her attached friend, Viscount Bowldout, of the 
Grenadier Guards. 

I think it was for fourteen thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-seven pounds fifteen shil- 
lings and fourpence three-farthings that the 
young gentleman was bankrupt, in the spring 
of 18—. Half the Commercial Directory, in 
the shape of tailors, shirt-makers, boot-makers, 
hosiers, jewelers, livery-stablc and hotel keep- 
ers, wine-merchants, and fancy stationers, 
seemed to be present in Basinghall Street to 
present their proof of debts. Strangely enough, 
there were no bill-discounters in the list of cred- 
itors, and on this circumstance the learned com- 
missicner warmly complimented the noble bank- 
rupt when he allowed him to pass his examina- 
tion ; the truth being that no discounter in Lon- 
don would have ‘‘ done” any of his lordship’s 
‘* paper,” even at six times sixty per cent. in- 
terest. 
will have a rap, unless he gets that Chancery 
soot, and he won’t get it,” quoth Mr. Lee Vigh 
Sharp, of Knaves’ Inn, to Mr. Solomon Flat- 
catcher, of Little Sabretasche Street, when the 








at the Boltons, S.W., in very grand style. 





prospects of the youthful bankrupt were dis- 
cussed. 

This, then, was the ‘‘ hardened and abandoned 
prodigal,” whom his noble papa felt compelled to 
repudiate and renounce—I will not say to disin- 
herit, since his lordship had nothing to leave his 
heir save his title and his debts. But why, it 
may be asked, was the Earl of Impycue in such 
a terrible rage with his son? Was running into 
debt unknown to the family ? Was not, indeed, 
the young man rather to be congratulated than 
censured on having positively got into debt to 
the tune of nearly fifteen thousand pounds without 
a shilling wherewith to discharge his liabilities ? 
Iam somewhat of opinion that Viscount Bowld- 
out’s bankruptcy had very little to do with the 
Earl of Impycue’s indignation against him, and 
that the real reason for the paternal wrath was 
this—that the improvident and ungrateful young 
man had had the inconceivable folly to fall over 
head and ears in love with Fanny Clearthorn, a 
pretty but penniless governess in the family of 
Sir John Cramshovel (Cramshovel, Scalesby, 
& Wayte, Lombard Street), the famous baron- 
et and banker, when he might have had in mar- 
riage, and for the asking, Clementina Angelina 
Argentina Cramshovel, the baronet-banker’s only 
child and heiress. It is true that she was much 
marked with the small-pox, and had only one 
eye, but then how very rich she was to be! Now 
do you understand why my lord was furious, 
why my lady wept? and now can you compre- 
hend how Fanny Clearthorn was expelled from 
Sir John’s big house in Eaton Square, how Lady 
Cramshovel denounced the banished governess as 
a designing minx, while Clementina Angelina 
Argentina said meekly that she forgave the crawl- 
ing serpent from the bottom of her heart—when a 
woman says that she forgives you from the bot- 
tom of her heart, you had better make your will ; 
it is all over with you—and how Lord Viscount 
Bowldout arrived at the conclusion that he had 
rather made a mess of matters generally, and 
that he was in a “deuced fix?” It was the 
opinion of his lordship’s former comrades in the 
Guards, and from which gallant corps he had 
long since sold out, that Bowley had ‘‘gone a 
mucker,” and ‘‘come a cropper.” They were 

‘*horsey” young men, and spoke habitually in the 
stable argot, so dear to the British youth. 
* * * ? @ * 

One afternooz, -’* ‘he licight of the London 
season, Vise-i.nt owldout was walking some- 
what gloomily through Curzon Street, Mayfair, 

into which t’oroughfare he had entered by the 

narrow passage Which leads from Hay Hill by 

the garden wall of Lansdowne “louse, on his 

way to Hydc Park. It accorded with his lord- 

ship’s purpose to avoid the more populous thor- 
oughfare of Piccadilly, in which numbers of his 
lordship’s tradesmen—those he had patronized 
since his benkruptcy, and who were wont upon 
occasion to be indecorously imy ortunate (this 
is a sadly democratic age)—had their places of 

business. Being utterly ruined, Lord Bowldout 
had naturally residential chamber* in Pall Mall 
and a stall at the opera, and carefully kept his 
name on the books of all his clubs. ‘The Com- 
mittee of the Junior Lavender Kid Glove be- 
haved most handsomely during the trying period 
of his lordship’s benkruptcy. His lordship’s want 
of gayety oa the afternoon in <uestion was not 
due, I should sy, to the seneral embarrassment 
of his affair>. ‘ie tad been born in a muddle, 
and he very protybly ihongiv’ himself predestined 
to die in one. He was melancholy because he 
wanted a flower for his button-hole, and he hap- 
pened to have overrun his credit—or, rather, the 
credit of his credit; the ghost of his tick, as he 
pathetically called it—with every one of his flor- 
ists, and to be without half a crown in his pocket 
wherewith to purchase the wonted floral decora- 
tion. 

‘*Hafternoon, my lud; ’ope your ludship’s 
well,” the viscount heard a voice very familiar 
to him exclaim close by him. He raised his 
eyes—he had been gazing at the pavement, as 
though in hopes of seeing lilies of the valley 
sprout from the interstices of the flags—and saw 
standing at the door of a green-grocer’s, florist's, 
and fruiterer’s shop a face and form very famil- 
iar to him. ‘They belonged to John Rooter, 
formerly butler to his noble father. ‘‘ There’s 
tick for a flower, then, at all events,” thought 
Viscount Bowldout as he condescendingly re- 
turned the ex-butler’s salute, and at his respect- 
ful invitation entered his small but cleverly 
stocked establishment. 

That little matter of the flower for the button- 
hole was soon settled. ‘‘I don’t think I need 
book it, my lud,” quoth Mr. Rooter, with jocular 
deference. ‘‘ It ain’t the first bokay your lud- 


. It’s a real smash. 


‘“*He never had a rap, and he never 





ship’s family’s had from me. Lord! how her 
ladyship used to stick it up for flowering plants 
at her at ’omes.” 

“*T’ve nothing to do with my family’s debts,” 
interposed his lordship, testily. ‘‘'They’ve all 
cut me—cut me dead, Rooty, because I’ve gone 
to smash.” He was a simple-minded young 
nobleman, and was not averse to using the naive 
patois popular at music-halls and on the knife- 
boards of omnibuses. 

** Know hall about it, my lud. No hoffense,” 
went on the retired cellarer. ‘* Your ludship 
must be getting hawful ’ard hup.” 

‘*Hard up isn’t the word,” said Viscount 
Bowldout, wearily. ‘‘ I’m cornered. I can’t go 
to my clubs, because I owe the waiters money. 
I shall have to sweep a cross- 
ing, or go on the stage and play the hind-legs of 
the hippy-pippy-what-d’ye-call-’m in the panto- 
mime.” 


**’Ope not, my lud. When things come to 
the worst they must mend, so my old woman 
says. Maybe, my lud, I could give you a lift 
that would be of some service to you.” 

** You, Rooty ?” 

‘Well, look here, my Ind. 
suvvent of the family. 


I'm a hold 
It’s true that your pa 
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never me my wages, and borrowed money 
roar ged yr ten A ma went tick with me for 
flowerin’ plants till flesh and blood couldn’t stand 
it no longer; but the ‘ouse of Dunnop’s brought 
me into sussiety, and sussiety is what I want. 
My lad, 1 ham a hambitious man.” 

‘* Indeed, Rooty !” 

‘* Hi always were, from a knife-boy uppards. 
This shop is hall very well, and my old woman 
turns in a good bit o’ money. Hi've done pretty 
comfortable too by attendin’ dinner-parties ; and 
the pastry-cook’s shop hopposite, which we send 
hout dinners, is mine.” 

‘* By Jove! you're a regular financier, Rooty. 
You'll be a ild some of these days,” 
broke in Lord Bowldout, quite interested. 

‘¢ Hi wouldn’t bemean myself to be hany thing 
so low,” resumed the vino-floral pastry-cook. 
‘¢ The wine-merchant’s cellarage hunder ’Odge’s, 
the tailor’s, in Jermyn Street, is mine. But my 
views is 'igher—'igher, my lud. They haspires 
to ge br j 

**To what ?” 

** To hupholstery,” solemnly went on the am- 
bitious Rooty. ‘‘ Likewise with a view to 
hauctioneering, which, bein’ neglected in my 
hown heddication, I am ’avin’ my son James 
given classical tooition in one of the best com- 
mercial hacademies at ’Oxton. Han huphol- 
sterer, a fash’nable hupholsterer and hauctioneer 
in St. James's Street, I ’ave made up my mind 
to be.” 

‘¢ And why not an undertaker too, eh, Rooty?” 

‘*Why not, hindeed! You may chaff, my 
lud; but Jet me tell you that hundertaking comes 
natteral hafter pepheleieny and hauctioneering ; 
and let me tell you that when you get into the 
line of berryin’ dooks and herls, there's a deal of 
meat on the transaction.” 

‘*T don’t think you'll get much out of my gov- 
ernor’s funeral,” the candid viscount remarked. 
‘* Besides, we've had tick at Banting’s for the 
last three-quarters of a century.” 

‘** Hit hain’t o’ berryin’ you hi’m thinkin’, my 
lud,” replied the green-grocer, amicably. ‘‘ Hi 


want to put you in the way of makin’ a livin’. 


Do you want to make one?’ 

** Yes, if I’m not obliged to work for it,” he 
answered, with perfect simplicity. 

“I'll go bail that you sha’n’t ’ave to work 
’arder than ever you did in your life. You don't 
call goin’ hout to dinner ’ard work ?” 

** No, not very.” 

**Good! Now will your ludship go hout to 
dinner at height o’clock to-morrow evening at 
the ’ouse of”—here he consulted a large account- 
book—‘‘ Singleton Fytch Fytch, Esquire, Boa- 
nerges Gate, ’Yde Park ?” 

‘But I’m not asked, and I don’t know the 
man from Adam.” 

‘*Never mind that. You'll be asked by the 
first post to-morrow mornin’. Will you go? 
You know a hold suvvent wouldn’t deceive you. 
Hand look 'ere, my lud. Hif you want a cool 
‘underd, jest to set you straight a little, jest put 
your ’and to a Hi Howe Hew, and the money’s 
yours as soon as I can get it out of the cash-box 
in the back-parlor.” 

* * * * * & 

Mr. Rooter, of Curzon Street, Mayfair, green- 
grocer, fruiterer, and florist, interested in the 
rs shop over the way, and in the wine- 
merchant’s premises under Mr. Hodge’s, the 
tailor, in Jermyn Street, was not exactly the 
mocking fiend Mephistopheles; nor had Viscount 
Bowldout much of the stuff of Dr. Heinriclf Faust 
in his composition. Still there was a compact 
entered into between the viscount and the ambi- 
tious green-grocer that summer afternoon. The 
next morning Lord Bowldout received at his 
chambers a card of large dimensions and highly 
glazed, in which Mr. and Mrs. Singleton Fytch 
Fytch, of Boanerges Gate, Hyde Park, solicited 
the honor of Viscount Bowldout’s company at 
dinner that evening at eight o'clock, R.s.v.P. 
And Viscount Bowldout went to the dinner, and 
enjoyed himself tolerably well at a sumptuous 
banquet with a host and hostess and a number 
of guests, none of whom he had ever met before 
in his life. 

The viscount almost entirely absented himself 
from his accustomed haunts during the remain- 
der of the season. The gallant dandies, his ex- 
chums, opined that ‘‘ Bowley” was ‘‘ up a tree,” 
and ‘‘keeping dark.” Some said that he had 
gone to Australia; others that he was at Hom- 
burg, backing zero. Sir Benjamin Backbite 
declared that Bowldout had married a wealthy 
old female at Cheltenham, and was doomed to 
constant attention on her cats; and Joseph 
Surface, Esq., was truly sorry to think so, but 
feared—he strongly pon | sadly feared—that the 
misguided young man had cut his throat, and 
that the awful tragedy had been hushed up. It 
was at Calais, Joseph Surface, Esq., had been 
told. But though Lord Bowldout was seen no 
more in the club smoking-room, or at the bow- 
windows thereof, he had by no meaiis bid adieu 
to London life. He dined out most assiduously. 
Lepoul, his valet (from whom, indeed, I obtain- 
ed the materials for this veracious history), 
showed me a whole pile of dinner invitations, all 
of which had been duly accepted and honored 
between the months of May and August, 18—. 
For example, there were Mr. and Mrs. Jarvey 
Caddington, Peckhambury Square; Mr. and 
Mrs. Treblepippin, Spontella Lodge, Lombard 
Gardens West; the Misses Hyde, Leatherum 
Crescent, Tanner’s Park ; Mr. and Mrs. Figg, 
Sandilands Cottage, Cheshunt; Mr. and Mrs. 
Warmgoose, the Snippery, Acton; and many 
more. Besides the dinners, the viscount found 
time to attend during the season no less than a 
hundred and seventeen ‘‘at homes,” ‘ assem- 
blies,” and ‘‘thés dansantes.” I have heard, 
too, that he was on more than one occasion seen 
at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, and at the 
Grand Hotel, Scarborough, in the company of 
ladies and gentlemen gorgeously attired, but per- 





sonally unknown to the aristocratic acquaint- 
ances who, by chance, came across him. To- 
ward the close of the season Lord Tom Tupper 
(the Marquis of Parnassus’s fourth son), being by 
chance in the City, happened to meet Bowldout 
alighting from a hansom in Lombard Street. 
The viscount seemed anxious to avoid Tom, and 
hurried up one of the courts of the auriferous 
thoroughfare. ‘‘ Now what the deuce was Bowl- 
ey doing in Lombard Street?” Lord Tom Tup- 
per continually asked during the next fortnight 
of all the friends who would listen to him. ‘‘ It 
ain't possible, you know, that he’s got a banking 
account there, except on the wrong side of the 
slate.” ‘Tom Tupper, there are more things in 
heaven and earth than were dreamt of in your 
philosophy. 

About this time, if you scanned the evening 
papers, and especially the Observer, carefully, 
you might light on Viscount Bowldout’s name 
very frequently as a director of the Jemima 
Jane Opal Mining Company (Limited), the 
Universal Discount Association of the New At- 
lantic, the Credit Foncier of Utopia, the Hand- 
on-your-Throat Insurance Corporation, and kin- 
dred joint stock enterprises. Lord Viscount 
Bowldout was president of the Cosmopolitan 
Washing, Ironing, Clear-starching, and Shirt- 
button Guarantee Society, and deputy-chair- 
man of the Intersolar Grand Trunk Railway. 
Meanwhile his lordship, although he began to 
look somewhat pale and care-worn, was, in a 
worldly sense, flourishing exceedingly. He 
drove a mail phaeton with two splendidly 
matched bays, and he could have driven four- 
in-hand had he liked, and have paid for his 
team too. He had an account at a banking 
house in Lombard Street (Oh, shallow Tom Tup- 
per!), and that account was on the right side 
of the slate, and a very round one. 

Fortune favors the fortunate, and there is 
nothing that succeeds like success. These may 
be platitudes, but they are true. Just as Lord 
Bowldout was beginning to think that he had 
money enough to marry little Fanny Clearthorn 
(to whom he had never, to his honor, been false), 
the Lord High Chancellor woke up one morning 
in a perfectly weasel-like state of wakefulness, 
and delivered a decree which somehow had the 
effect of moving the Court of Probate and the 
Court of Common Pleas, and all manner of sub- 
sidiary tribunals, and of arousing the very wild- 
est excitement in Lincoln’s Inn and in the Inner 
and Middle Temple. No less than three leading 
articles were written in popular daily papers on 
the Chancellor’s judgment, the effect of which 
was that the embargo so long laid upon the es- 
tate of the Honorable Lucretia Honoria Dun- 
nop, spinster, deceased, was all at once removed, 
and that a large property—mulcted, however, in 
a trifle like ten thousand pounds for costs—came 
into the sole and undivided possession of the 
Hon. Carlos de Veu Dunnop, commonly called 
Viscount Bowldout. He was reconciled to his 
noble parents that very evening (how her lady- 
ship wept!); and three weeks afterward Fanny 
Clearthorn—the rector of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, aiding and abetting—became Lady 
Bowldout. Miss Clementina Angelina Argen- 
tina Cramshovel remains unmarried. She is the 
Lady Superior of the Sisterhood of St. Verges, 
Old Brompton. . The good Sisters devote them- 
selves to educational work ; and the Lady Supe- 
rior, it is said, does not disapprove of corporal 
chastisement in the training of the young. 

But the ‘‘ Mystery of Viscount Bowldout ?” 
Well, there is no longer a Lord Bowldout, or, 
rather, the courtesy-title is now held by a ehubby 
little boy with large blue eyes and curly flaxen 
hair, whom you may see sometimes trotting on 
his Shetland pony in Rotten Row, his bridle held 
by the stout coachman, mounted on a cob as 
stout, at his side. ‘The Earl of Impycue has 
gone to the land where debtors are at rest, and 
Carlos, his son—not a ‘‘hardened prodigal”— 
reigns in his stead. I think I can best explain 
the ‘‘ Mystery” as related to me in his lordship’s 
own words, overheard one morning at breakfast 
by Lepoul, his man, who, besides, had known all 
about his master’s occult proceedings for a very 
long time. 

** You see, my pet,” said his lordship, trifling 
with a partridge’s wing on his plate, ‘‘ when I 
left the Guards, and the poor old governor turned 
me up, and that bankruptcy business—I've paid 
all the fellows since then, with five per cent. 
interest—was bothering me, I was awfully hard 
up, and didn’t know literally which way to turn. 
I was thinking of enlisting in the Carabineers, 
or something desperate of that sort. Well, you 
know Rooty, the rich auctioneer, upholsterer, 
and undertaker, in St. James’s Street? He 
furnished this house, you remember. He’s dis- 
gustingly rich. They say he’s going into Parlia- 
ment. Well, when I was at the lowest flow- 
water, he kept a little green-grocer’s shop in May- 
fair. He had been butler in our family, you 
know. Well, he was a good-natured fellow, 
and lent me some money, and then— Well, 
when a fellow's hard up he’s obliged to do very 
shady things. J used to go out to dinner for 
him.” 

‘*Go out to dinner for him! What on earth 
do you mean, Charles?” asked Lady Impycue, 
kissing her husband’s forehead. 

** Just what I say,” returned his lordship, 
swiftly avenging by the /ex talionis the aggra- 
vated assault just recorded. ‘‘ You see, Rooty 
was a pushing fellow, and had gone into the 
pastry-cook line, and used to send out dinners. 
He had no end of customers who had made 
heaps of money, but had been trades-people, or 
something of that sort, and didn’t know any 
body in what is called ‘Society’ that they 
could ask to dine with them, or to come to their 
parties afterward. They had lots of girls, but 
no men. Well, by Jove! if that Rooty didn’t 
serve his customers with guests as well as with 
dinners. I know he served them with me, and 





I suppose he put me in the bill. You see, I 
hadn’t a penny, but then I was a lord, and that 
was something. By degrees, by going to and 
fro among them, I met a lot of rich City fellows, 
and then I got made director of a lot of compa- 
nies; and they used to give me two guineas 
every time I went down to lunch in the board- 
room ; and, besides, I got a lot of paid-up shares, 
and they used to tell me how to sell them at the 
right time; and altogether I did very well, till 
the Chancery suit turned up trumps; and that's 
all about it, my darling.” Méme jeu in the ag- 
gravated assault department, as before. 

Such was the Mystery of Viscount Bowldout. 
Tom Tupper, you have not much money. Abi 
tu, et fac similiter. 








ON AN UGLY FELLOW. 
FROM THE GREEK. 

Wiru such a nose beware to look 
On fountain clean or running brook, 
Lest, like Narcissus, you should see 
Your face reflected; and as he, 
Self-loved, was doomed to die by fate, 
You too should die—but with self-hate. 





TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Tue Lovers or Arpen,” “Lavy Aup- 
LEY’s SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘THEN FELL UPON THE HOUSE A SUDDEN 
GLooM.” 


Lapy CLEvVEDon’s invitations had been sent 
far and wide, to neighbors who were not tenants 
as well as to neighbors who were, and among 
other outsiders Richard Redmayne received one 
of the gilt-edged illuminated cards, prepared by 
a London lithographer from a design of Georgie’s 
own. Colonel Davenant had insisted that even 
the invitation cards should be what he called “a 
feature.” 

Rick Redmayne, who had seemed to himself 
for a long time to exist outside the common joys 
and sorrows of mankind, put the gay-looking 
ticket into his breast pocket with a brief laugh 
of scorn. 

‘* As if such a thing was in my line!” he said 
to himself; ‘‘ but it was kind of Lady Clevedon 
to send it—and of course she didn’t know. If 
Grace had been alive now—” 

He could imagine himself going to the rustic 
festival with his daughter on his arm; could see 
her face as it would have looked amidst the sum- 
mer holiday-making; could see the soft blue eyes 
brighten as they would have brightened at sight 
of the invitation card ; could fancy how her child- 
ish soul would have been fascinated by the gold 
and color, and how she would have treasured the 
card in her work-box as a relic when the féte was 
done. With her he could have drunk the cup of 
simple pleasure to the dregs; without her, what 
could such a holiday seem to him but weariness 
and vexation ? [ 

He put the invitation in his pocket, and would 
have thought no more of the matter had he been 
permitted to think his own thoughts. This lib- 
erty, however, was not allowed him: it was im- 
possible to exist during the week before Sir Fran- 
cis Clevedon’s birthday and not hear of the Cleve- 
don féte. Even he, who so rarely passed the 
boundaries of his own narrowed home, could not 
escape the popular agitation. Clevedon féte was 
the sauce which Mrs. Bush served with every 
meal she set before him. It was in vain that he 
professed his indifference. A mind overcharged 
as hers was would find some vent, and as her 
** goodman” was for the most part an absentee, 
Mr. Redmayne had the benefit of her intelli- 
gence. She could not set her foot beyond the 
garden, or take in a joint from the butcher, 
without hearing something about the Cleveland 
festivities. In the morning she heard for the 
first time of the fire-works, and of the men who 
had come down from London to fix them; in 
the afternoon a neighbor brought her tidings of 
the lamps, from information received from that 
important functionary, the village postman, who 
spoke with the voice of authority—lamps which 
were to be of divers colors, like the ‘‘i il 


Mr. Wort brought me the card yesterday ; not 
all gold and colors like yours, but a neat lay- 
lock, gilt-edged.” 

Mr, Redmayne bore this remonstrance with 
tolerable patience, but had not the remotest idea 
of being influenced by it. Yet, when the much- 
expected morning dawned, serene and cloudless 
—for weather is sometimes propitious even in 
England ; when the day grew older, and Kings- 
bury joy-bells rang gayly over woods and mead- 
ows, hop fields where the tender vines were 
climbing, corn fields where the golden wheat had 
ripened for the sickle, and where ‘‘the free and 
happy barley was smiling on the scythe,” Mr. 
Redmayne could not help feeling that this day 
was not quite as other days, and that it was a 
dismal thing to stand alone and willfully aloof 
from all his fellow-men on such a day as this. 

If the day had been wet, if a chill gray sky had 
lowered on Sir Francis Clevedon and all his prep- 
arations for a festival, if a drizzling, incessant 
rain had foreboded the extinction of lamps and 
fire-works, Mr. Redmayne might have smoked 
his pipe by his desolate hearth in the old farm- 
house kitchen and laughed scornfully at the folly 
of his race, conjuring up a vision of sodden gar- 
ments and disappointed faces, rain oozing slow- 
ly from the canvas roofs, the gay flag-bedecked 
tents transformed into gigantic shower-baths. 
But a misanthrope must have been of a very 
sour temper who could escape some touch of 
regret for his own lonely condition, some faint 
yearning for sympathy with his species, some 
feeble, ghost-like renewal of old feelings, in such 
a golden noontide and amidst so fair a landscape 
as that which lay around the home of Richard 
Redmayne. Several times had Mrs. Bush re- 
peated her remonstrances, With every variety of 
rustic eloquence and much amplitude of speech, 
but to no effect. Mr. Redmayne declared most 
decisively that he would have no share in the 
day’s rejoicings. 

‘“* A pretty figure I should cut among a pack 
of fools dancing and capering!” he cried, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘I should seem like a ghost come 
from the grave.” 

“* Perhaps you might, if you went in that shab- 
by old shooting-jacket as you wear Sundays and 
work-a-days, which is a disgrace to a gentleman 
as well-to-do as you are,” replied the plain-spoken 
Mrs. Bush, who seemed to think that the inhab- 
itants of the spirit world might suffer from a want 
of good clothing; ‘‘ but not if you dressed your- 
self in some of the things you've got hoarded up 
in those two sea-chests of yours, o’ purpose for, 
the moths, one ’ud think, to see the way you let 
‘em lie there. Now do smarten vane up a 
bit, and trim your whiskers, and all that, Mr. 
Redmayne, and don’t be the only person within 
twenty miles of Clevedon to hang back from go- 
ing. It looks so pinted. It looks almost as if 
you’d committed a murder, or somethink dread- 
ful, and was afeard to face the light of day.” 

This last argument touched him a little, indif- 
ferent as he professed to be about the world’s es- 
teem. It was not of himself he thought even in 
this, but of that dead girl who had made up his 
world. Was he quite true to her memory in 
holding himself thus utterly aloof from his kind? 
Might he not by that very act have given occa- 
sion for slanders, which might never have arisen 
but for that, or which, at any rate, might have 
been crushed by his putting a bold front on mat- 
ters, and finding some answer for every question 
that could be asked about his lost girl? 

‘*Good God!” he said to himself, strangely 
affected by this random shot of Mrs. Bush’s, ‘‘I 
may have made people think that things were 
worse than they really were, by my conduct.” 

He brooded on this idea a good deal; but it 
was scarcely this which influenced him on Sir 
Francis Clevedon’s birthday, when, about an 
hour and a half after the Bushes had departed, 
radiant in their Sunday clothes, and with faces 
varnished by the application of strong yellow 
soap, he suddenly made up his mind to follow 
them and share the pleasures of the day. ‘They 
could be no pleasures to him. That was out of 
the question. But he would go among the noise 
and riot, and eating and drinking, and hold his 
own with the merriest, and let the world see that 
he was Rick Redmayne still, as good a man as he 
had been six years ago, before he sailed across the 
world to redeem his fortunes. 

Strange how lonely the house seemed to him 
that summer day, when Mrs. Bush and her good- 
man had shut the door behind them, after much 





tions” Mrs. Bush had seen in London at her 
Majesty’s coronation, when she was in service 
as nurse-maid at Peckham Rye—lamps which, 
according to a privileged communication from 
the above-named postman, were to: number up- 
ward of a ‘‘ milliond.” 

Richard Redmayne heard so much about the 
festival that at last, like the little old woman in 
Southey’s story of the Three Bears, he said a 
bad word about it. 

‘** You shouldn’t lose your temper over it, Mr. 
Redmayne,” Mrs. Bush exclaimed, with friend- 
ly reproof. ‘‘ What you ought to do is to go to 
Clevedon and enjoy yourself like other people, 
for once ina way. 1’m sure you’ve moped long 
enough here; and if it was ten thousand daugh- 
ters you’d lost—not as I’m saying a word again 
Miss Gracey, which she was as sweet a young 
woman as ever stepped—you couldn’t have took 
the loss more to heart than you have took it. 
But there’s a time for all things, which I believe 
it was King Solomon hisself made the remark ; 
leastways, I know I've heard it in Kingsbury 
Church, before Bush overpersuaded me into join- 
ing the Primitive Methodists; and if it wasn’t 
Solomon, it must have been David, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar. ‘There’s a time for all things, Mr. Red- 
mayne ; and it isn't the time to mope when every 
body within twenty miles is going to be happy ; 
and even me and Bush asked, through Bush's 
brother being a tenant on the Clevedon estate. 





dding to and fro and up and down, at the last 
moment, in quest of forgotten trifles. It was not 
that he had ever affected Mrs. Bush's company, 
or that he had ever found her any thing but an 
unmitigated bore. Yet no sooner was she de- 
parted than he sorely missed the clatter of her 
pattens, the cloop of her pails, the noise of her 
industrious broom sweeping assiduously in pas- 
sages where there had been no footsteps to car- 
ry dirt. Dreary and empty beyond all measure 
seemed the old ‘homestead which had once been 
so blithe. He went in and out of the rooms with- 
out purpose, into that tabernacle of respectability 
the best parlor, where not so much as the posi- 
tion of a chair had been altered since his wed- 
ding-day ; where the chintz covers, which had 
been faded when he peered into the mystic cham- 
ber wonderingly, a baby in his mother’s arms, 
were only a little paler and more feeble of tint 
to-day. Nothing could wear out in a room so 
seldom tenanted ; it could only moulder imper- 
ceptibly with a gradual decay, like furniture in 
the sealed houses of some lava-buried city. 
To-day that pale presence of the dead, where- 
by these rooms were always more or less haunt- 
ed, smote him with a keener anguish than he 
could bear. The empty house was insupporta- 


ble with that ghostly company. 

‘And yet, if she could take a palpable form 
and come back and smile upon me, God knows 
that I would welcome her fondly, even though I 
knew she were dead, Why can not our dead 
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come back to us sometimes, if only for one sweet 
solemn hour? Is God so hard that He will not 
lend them tous? Qh, Gracey, to have you with 
me for ever so brief a span, to hear from your 
own lips that heaven is fair and you are happy 
among the angels, to tell you how I have missed 
you! But there only comes the dull shadow, 
the dreary thought; no dear face, no gentle lov- 
ing eyes.” 5 

Many and many a time he had sat in the sun- 
shine, in the moonlight, lost in a waking dream, 
and wondering if Heaven would ever vouchsafe 
him a vision, such as men saw of old, when an- 
gelic creatures and the spirits of the dead seem- 
ed nearer this earth than they are to-day. Many 
a time he had wished that the impalpable air 
would thicken and shape itself into the form he 
loved; but the vision never came. The rooms 
were haunted, but it was with bitter thoughts of 
the past; his sleep was broken, but only with 
confused patches of dreaming, in which the image 
of the beloved dead was entangled in some web 
of foolishness and bewilderment. Never had she 
appeared to him as he would have her come, 
serene and radiant with the radiance of a soul 
that wanders down from heaven to comfort an 
earthly mourner. 

He went out into the garden and smoked a 
pipe under the cedar, but here too the solitude 
which had been the habit of his life lately seem- 
ed strangely intensified to-day. It might have 
been that sound of distant joy-bells, or the knowl- 
edge that all thé little world within a twenty- 
mile radius was making merry so near him. 
It would be difficult to define the cause, but 
a sense of isolation crept into his mind. He 
smoked a second pipe, and drank a tumbler of 
spirits-and-water, that perilous restorer to which 
he had too frequent recourse of late; sat for an 
hour or more under the low-spreading branches 
which scarcely cleared his head when he stood 
upright, and then could endure this oppression 
of silence and loneliness no longer, and resolved 
to go to the Clevedon festival. 

“T needn't join their tomfoolery,” he said to 

‘himself; ‘‘I can look on.” 

He went up to his room, and dressed himself 
in some of those clothes which had lain so long 
idle in his sea-chest. He was a handsome man 
even now, in spite of the gloomy look that had 
become his natural expression; a fine-looking 
man still, in spite of his bent shoulders; but he 
was only the wreck of the man he had been be- 
fore his daughter’s death; only the wreck of that 
man who sailed home from the distant world, 
fortunate and full of hope, coming back to his 
only child. 

The.dinner for the cottagers, farm-servants, 
gardeners, gamekeepers, and small fry of all 
kinds was to begin at half past one; the dinner 
for the superior tenantry, to which Mr. Red- 
mayne was bidden, at three o’clock. He had 
plenty of time to walk to Clevedon before the 
banquet began, if he cared to take his place 
among the revelers, but he did not care about 
the ceremony of dining. He meant only to stroll 
about the park, take a distant view of the rejoic- 
ings, and walk home again in the twilight. The 
Bushes did not expect to return till midnight, 
as the fire-works, which were the great feature 
of the entertainment, were only to begin at ten; 
but Richard Redmayne had no idea of staying 
to stare at many-colored sky-rockets, or showers 
of falling stars, or Catharine-wheels, or Roman 
candles, 

He took the short-cut to Clevedon, the path 
that skirted meadows and corn fields, by those 
tall hedge-rows which had sheltered Grace and 
her lover in the fatal summer that was gone. 
Slowly and listlessly he went his way, stopping 
to lean against a stile and smoke a meditative 
pipe before his journey was half done ; lingering 
to look at the ripened corn sometimes, with the 
critical eye of experience, but not with the keen 
interest of possession. Even if these acres had 
still been ‘in hand,” it is doubtful whether he 
would have surveyed them with his old earnest- 
ness. ‘The very key-stone of life’s arch was 
gone. He had no motive for wishing to increase 
his store, hardly any motive for living, except 
that one undefined idea of a day of reckoning to 
come sooner or later betwixt him and his child’s 
destroyer. 

To-day, dawdling in the sunshine, amidst that 
peaceful landscape, going on such a purposeless 
errand, hardly knowing why he went, there was 
surely nothing farther from his thoughts than 
that the day: of reckoning had come. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
“OF ALL MEN ELSE I HAVE AVOIDED THEE.” 


Pernaps, if a man must throw his money 
away somehow or other, which appears to be al- 
most an absolute condition in the lives of most 
men, there is no pleasanter mode of scattering 
it than upon such a rustic carnival as Georgie 
Clevedon and her father had organized for the 
celebration of the baronet’s twenty-ninth birth- 
day. In that cup of pleasure one would suppose 
there can be scarcely one bitter drop, provided 
always that every body within a certain distance 
is invited; that there is no forgotten fairy to 
mutter her maledictions in the midst of the ban- 
quet, and invoke misfortune upon the prince or 
Princess of the house. And yet who can tell, 
even in that simple world, what heart-burnings 
may disturb the joy of Susan Jones at sight of 
Mary Smith’s new gown, what a sense of humil- 
lation may depress Mrs. Brown on _beholding 

ts. Robinson in a new bonnet, while Brown’s 
Scanty wage has not afforded his partner so much 
as a yard of ribbon to smarten her faded head- 
gear? Or who shall presume to say that the 
Jealous pangs which gnaw the entrails of some 
Tustic Strephon at sight of his Chloe’s flirtation 
with Damon are not as fierce an agony as the 
torments of any brilliant dandy in the House- 





hold Brigade distracted by the infidelities of a 
countess ? 

Sir Francis Clevedon did not consider the 
thing so deeply as he looked out on the tents 
and flags and flowers and fountains and gayly 
dressed crowd scattered over a vast green am- 
phitheatre under the noontide sun—a cheerful 
picture framed by a background of old forest 
trees, amidst whose cool umbrage the scared 
deer had fled for sanctuary. He thought that 
Georgie had hit upon a very pleasant manner of 
fooling away two or three hundred pounds, what- 
ever Mr. Wort—with a pencil‘ behind his ear 
and an ancient little account-book in his hand— 
might say to the contrary. 

‘** You're sure you're pleased, then, Frankie ?” 
says Georgie, in her little coaxing way, sidling 
up to her husband as she stands by him on the 
terrace walk before the house, looking down at 
the crowd. ‘‘I should be quite miserable if you 
didn’t like it at all. You see, it seems such a 
dreadful thing for you to marry a girl without 
sixpence, and for her to begin by spending your 
money at such a rate; but then it’s only once 
a year, and it’s all for your sake, so I do hope 
you're pleased.” 

‘ As if I could help being pleased with you in 
that bonnet,” said Frank, surveying the bright 
face framed in white azaleas and blonde. Geor- 
gie is all in white to-day, an airy sylph-like cos- 
tume, in which she looks scarcely seventeen. 
Sibyl is near her, also in white, dotted about 
with little bouquets of forget-me-nots, and with 
forget-me-nots in her bonnet; and Sibyl is very 
agreeably occupied in a flirtation with her broth- 
er’s friend, Captain Hardwood, of the Engineers. 
The Clevedon guests from outside have not yet 
begun to arrive; the visitors in the house circu- 
late languidly—looking out of windows, or saun- 
tering up and down the terrace, watching that 
crowd of creatures of an inferior order from afar, 
with a kind of mildly curious interest which one 
might feel about common objects by the sea-shore, 
and with hardly any more sense of affinity than 
one has with a jelly-fish or any other inverte- 
brate animal. 

‘*T am so glad they have a nice day, poor dear 
things,” said Mrs. Cheviot, who was good-na- 
tured, but not of the district-visiting order, and 
who had no personal acquaintance with these 
helots. 

“Yes,” drawled Weston, ‘‘ I suppose we ought 
to be pleased for their sakes; but it would have 
been more fun to see them struggling in the rain 
with umbrellas. I was at York summer-meeting 
the year that Moor-hen was expected to win, but 
didn’t ; and the rain was incessant, and I can as- 
sure you the people on the shilling stands and 
places were very good fun. I think we should 
have had more amusement to-day if the weather 
had been bad; to see the girls dancing in pat- 
tens, for instance—a pas de pattens—would have 
been capital.” . 

‘*T suppose that’s what they mean by a patten 
fair ?” said the youngest Miss Stalman ; ‘‘ because 
it always rains in Ireland, you know.” . 

Mrs. Harcross sat in a garden-chair near this 
group, and looked listlessly at the people in the 
park, sauntering to and fro to the music of a 
local brass-band braying out the march from 
Gounod’s Faust in abominable time, with a kind 
of staggering sound, as if a regiment of gigantic 
toy-soldiers were lifting their clumsy wooden legs 
tothe music. There was a good deal of talk and 
merriment already among the rural visitors. An 
Aunt Sally had been set up under the trees, and 
the lads of the village were pelting the grim old 
lady’s visage; but every one felt that dinner was 
to be the first great event of the day, and that 
every thing before dinner was merely prelimi- 
nary and unimportant. The tenants, whose ap- 
petites had been sharpened by a longish drive 
through the morning air, were rather inclined to 
envy the peasantry their earlier meal; but then 
there was a satisfaction in knowing that their ban- 
quet would be a joy in the present when the ple- 
beian feast was only a memory of the past. 

Very bitter were the thoughts of Augusta Har- 
cross as she looked across that festive crowd— 
the tenants and retainers who should have been 
the tenants and retainers of her husband. She 
did not grudge Sir Francis Clevedon the cheap 
popularity of to-day; indeed, she considered the 
whole business a foolish and frivolous waste of 
money. Not such renown as might be ‘Won by 
hogsheads of ale and roasted oxen did gle desire 
for her husband, nor would she have valned the 
commonplace distinction of a Lady Bountiful 
for herself. She thought of what Hubert might 
have made of these advantages which Sir Francis 
held to so little purpose. She thought of him not 
wasting his powers upon the dryasdust arguments 
of law-courts or committee-rooms, but mounting 
that splendid ladder of statemanship whereby a 
man achieves that renown which must ever seem 
the chiefest of earthly glory to the British mind. 
Now he spent his labor for that which profited 
him naught, since committee-rooms and arbitra- 
tion cases, though remunerative enough in a sor- 
did sense, were hardly on the high-road to the 
woolsack ; but with six or seven thousand a 
year of his own, and the status of land-owner, it 
would have been different. Such -an income, 
augmented by hers, would have enabled him to 
hold any position. 

‘*He shall go into Parliament next session,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ He shall win a name that 
men will respect. I will not let myself be crush- 
ed by this horrid secret. A barrister’s fame is so 
common. I might be proud of him, if he were 
to distinguish himself in the political world; I 
might be proud of him, in spite of what I know.” 

It was a strangely blended sentiment of selfish 
shame and regretful affection for him. If she 
had loved him less, she might have felt her own 
wrong less bitterly ; but she did love him, and 
she was sorry for him, and there was a relent- 
ing tenderness in her miad, even in the face of 
that coolness between them which she would 





have been the last woman in the world to dispel 
by any word or act of hers. She had no fear 
that their estrangement would be a matter of 
very long duration. He would humble himself, 
of course, sooner or later; and when he had 
done so—when he had fully repented himself of 
this tacit rebellion, she would receive the prod- 
igal, and propose the seat in Parliament and a 
partial cessation from his legal labors. She 
would remind him of a fact which had been per- 
haps too much ignored by both—that her for- 
tune was his fortune, and that the renown which 
he might achieve by a disinterested pursuit of 
fame would be dearer to her than any of those 
sordid successes which were only estimable by 
the amount of pounds, shillings, and pence that 
they brought with them. 

She meant to do all this in good time. She 
was not an enthusiast, who, on being inspired 
by a new idea, runs off flushed and eager to 
communicate it to the ear of sympathy. She 
made up her mind with deliberation, and allow- 
ed her purpose to incubate, as it were, in the si- 
lent calmness of her soul. She felt that she was 
taking a generous—nay, even noble—view of her 
husband’s position, and that he could not fail 
to receive her proposition with ready assent and 
some gratitude. 

‘There are women who would part from him 
forever after such a discovery,” she said to her- 
self; and such a parting had indeed been her 
first thought, strangled in its birth by the con- 
sideration of the world’s wonder. Mrs. Har- 
cross was a person who could not permit the 
world to wonder about her. 

Mr. Harcross had his duties as steward; and 
before one o’clock he and Captain Hardwood, 
Weston Vallory, and Mr. M‘Gall, the reviewer, 
were among the crowd, duly blue-ribboned and 
rose-budded. Weston found his way to Miss 
Bond, radiant in her pink dress. She had con- 
trived to slip her moorings from her father’s 
arm; and while that seriously minded gentle- 
man was arguing on the subject of justification 
by faith with another seriously minded gentle- 
man, Jane had drifted as far away from him as 
she could, and was receiving the compliments 
of rural swains, with all the more freedom on 
account of the enforced absence of Mr. Flood, 
who was on duty in the stables at this hour, as- 
sisting in the putting up of wagonettes and White- 
chapel carts. The barouches and landaus and 
omnibuses of the gentry were only just beginning 
to arrive. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Boston fire has been the occasion of 
bringing down upon the Mansard-roof and 
its inventor a violent storm of abuse. Indeed, 
amidst it all there seems to have been a good 
deal of uncertainty as to the inventor himself; 
his name has been misused and misspelled; his 
identity has been confounded with others; the 
time when he lived has been a matter of dispute. 
Francois Mansart—as the name is properly 
spelled—an eminent French architect, was born 
in Paris in 1598. He began to distinguish him- 
self in his profession at the age of twenty-two 
by his exquisite taste, his fertile imagination, 
his strong mind, as well as by his great industry. 
His chief fault was instability of purpose, which 
led him, while aiming at perfection, to alter his 
designs during their execution, and to demolish 
what was already done. This trait brought him 
into collision with Anne of Austria in 1645, 
while employed upon the fine abbey of Val-de- 
Grace, in Paris, and the direction of the building 
was taken away from him. He, however, con- 
structed many edifices which are reckoned as 
among the finest architectural monuments of 
the age, and he invented the curb or Mansard- 
roof. He died in 1666, and should not be con- 
founded with his nephew, Jules Hardotiin Man- 
sart, who was born in 1645, studied under his 
uncle, and became the favorite architect of 
Louis XIV. Francois is regarded as the great- 
er genius, although Jules met with the most 
success, and executed many important works, 
among which the most famous is the Palace of 
Versailles. Jules Mansart amassed an immense 
fortune, having been appointed by Louis XIV. 
royal architect and general superintendent of 
the royal buildings, arts, and manufactures, 
Many of the towering structures placed upon 
buildings are not Mansards at all, according to 
the original design of the architect, though they 
bear the general name. It is generally conceded 
that the great danger arising from the Mansard- 
roof lies in the material of which it is often con- 
structed—combustible timber. If made of abso- 
lutely fire-proof material, the style itself might 
not be objectionable. 





Two hundred and eighty-five sedate cats are 
now on exhibition at the Crystal Palace, Lon- 
don, or were at last accounts. This is the fourth 
show of the kind, and is really a beautiful one, 
they say, the creatures all being well kept and in 
fine condition. 





The first snow of the season fell in New York 
city on November 16. Similar favors were dis- 
tributed in pee ye pm Washington, Buffalo, 
Virginia City, and, of course, in all Eastern and 
Northern cities. At the same date telegrams 
were received from Europe reporting a terrific 
tempest, which swept over the northern portions 
of the Continent, and caused fearful disasters 
along the Baltic coast, among the islands of the 
a archipelago, and far out in the German 

cean, 





One of the most charming pictures we have 
lately seen in our painting galleries is Reinhart’s 
‘* Evangeline.” he sweet, serene, Fh bright 
and buoyant face is worthy ofstudy. From such 
a picture one reluctantly turns away, feeling 
happier, better, and purer, which is much more 
than can be truthfully said after viewing many 
of the paintings that are on public exhibition. 
A picture, to be good in the highest sense, must 
be ennobling and purifying in its influence; oth- 
erwise, no matter how beautifully it may be ex- 
ecuted, it is unworthy a place in our galleries or 
inourhomes, Artistic and moral beauty should 





be so linked together in the public taste that no 
artist of reputation will ever be tempted to sep- 
arate them. 


—— 


In the Chicago fire the main gasometer of the 
city blew up with a terrific explosion almost 
simultaneously with the outbreak of the fire. 
In Boston several of the smaller gasometers blew 
up after the fire had been in progress many 
hours, but the great gasometer of the city re- 
mained untouched. 


A happy difference between the fire in Boston 
and that in Chicago is the comparative absence 
of _—_ distress from lack of food, clothing, 
and shelter. In Boston the fire chiefly consumed 
substantial stores and warehouses, and the loss- 
es mainly fell upon men of property, though of 
necessity thousands of others are involved; yet 
the homes of the citizens in general were un- 
touched. In ——_ thousands and thousands 
were turned houseless into the streets, having 
lost literally every thing. 





A stranger in Japan might imagine that a 
Japanese lady, with her extensive head-dress, a 
hump kee her back, her body thrown forward, 
and walking with mincing steps, was caricatur- 
ing the ultra-fashionable belles of other lands. 
But no: she is only dressing and walking as 
Japanese ladies have dressed and walked for 
eenturies. Her obi, or girdle, is a toilette arti- 
cle of great importance. It is of bright colors, 
and arranged with great care so as to form a 
very fashionable American ‘‘camel’s hump.”’ 





A most magnificent opportunity for employ- 
ment is offered in a London paper, as follows : 


“* Wanted, a Christian young lady to take the charge 
of five young children, to whom she will be expected 
to devote the whole of her time, and whom she will 
have to instruct in English, the rudiments of French, 
music, drawing, the elements of natural science, and 
calisthenics. ‘To a person of high Christian char- 
acter this will be found a most desirable home. Sal- 
ary £15 a year, and washing. Address,” etc. 





Carmine, the most beautiful of all red colors, 
is obtained from the cochineal insects, which 
were originally found only in Mexico, but are 
now successfully raised in many other countries. 
They feed upon the prickly- pear, on which 
the females fix themselves, and, being wing- 
less, they never move from them. At a cer- 
tain time in the year they are gathered from the 
pear by means of a brush, and they are then 
plunged in hot water and exposed in the sun 
to dry. When dried they have the appearance 
of small berries or seeds, being of a grayish-pur- 
ple color, and in this state they form the cochi- 
neal of commerce. It takes 70,000 of the dried 
cochineals to weigh a pound. The preparation 
of carmine is a very delicate operation, requir- 
ing great care and skill. 





Presence of mind is a valuable gift, and few 
mothers could have exercised it in a more he- 
roic manner than one of whom we have just read. 
Her little boy had exhausted the resources of 
the house during a long rainy season, and had 
been left in a chamber while she went into the 
opposite room. Suddenly, across the entry, 
through the open door she saw the brown head 
of her four-year-old darling, with his frightened 
eyes peering above the window-sill. He was out 
of the window, hanging by one hand! Shaking 
off by a strong effort the horror of the moment, 
with rare presence of mind she refrained from 
any outcry which might cause the startled child 
to lose his hold, and saying, calmly, ‘‘ Hold on 
tight, Neddy! hold on tight!’’ she stepped com- 
posedly yet swiftly to the rescue. It seemed an 
age until she reached him, his appealing eyes 
fixed on her all the while, though he spoke no 
word. At last with one firm grip of the hand he 
was drawn into the room, and the mother sank 
down, her strength utterly gone. Had she star- 
tled the child by scream or sudden exclamation, 
he would doubtless have fallen. 





The London Zoological Gardens are rejoicing 
in the presence of a young hippopotamus, which 
“Madame Hippo,” as the huge mother is humor- 
ously called, has been kind enough to add to the 
collection of animals. The little creature only 
weighs about one hundred pounds, and is about 
three and a half feet long. Eleven hippopotami 
have been born in Europe—six at Amsterdam, 
two at Paris, and three in — but they 
have all died in their infancy. ence great care 
is taken of this young specimen; and being very 
well at the last reports, it is fondly hoped that 
it may Lave a“ long life and a merry one.” 





Three hundred young Russian women have 
applied for admission to the medical school at 
St. Petersburg, which, we are informed, accom- 
modates but seventy. What are they all to do? 





The “‘horse disease’ is by no means a new 
thing, as was at first supposed. It seems, from 
investigating the history of that useful animal, 
that between 415 and 412 B.c. a similar disease 
raged in Greece, Italy, and Sicily; and numer- 
ous periods since that time are mentioned when 
horses, dogs, cats, and oxen have been attacked 
with this special species of influenza. 





During the past year forty-six friendless chil- 
dren have been placed in good homes through 
the agency of the “‘ Five Points Mission,” which 
was established bag years ago on the site of 
the ‘Old Brewery.” This is but one single item 
of the work of the mission—a manifold work it 
is, and one which at this season needs the sup- 
port of benevolent contributions. 





Champagne drinkers feel melancholy at the 
vintage reports from France. Very little wine 
comparatively, remains in stock, and the deman 
is great. The yield from vineyards last year was 
ows about one-third the average amount. 





A few earnest Brooklyn ladies have been in- 
strumental in establishing a home for business 
women, which promises to be at once comfort- 
able and attractive. In fact, the home has really 
been in successful operation for several months ; 
but recently additions and alterations of various 
kinds have made the building peculiarly light, 
airy, and cheerful, and capable of accommoda- 
ting about seventy-five. Arrangements will be 
made to give the inmates,of the home instruc- 
tion and amusement by means of lectures, read- 
ings, and other entertainments. 
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bonnet. 


Fig. 3.—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with rolls of pink vel- 
vet. In front is a bird-of-paradise with spread wings. Strings 


of black velvet bound with pink. 


Fig. 4.—Black velvet hat, trimmed with black velvet ribbon, 
black lace, and sprays of red coral. Long veil of black silk 


tulle and lace. 


Fig. 5.—Violet velvet hat, trimmed with ruches and bows of 
violet and purple silk and feathers of the same colors. _ 
Fig. 6.—Pale blue faille bonnet with soft crown. _ ‘The diadem- 


Fig. 2.—Gray Gros Grain Bonnet, 
a 


shaped front is cut in tabs, which 
are edged with narrow black lace. 
The trimming consists of a spray 
of roses and black velvet ribbon. 
Strings of black silk tulle and lace. 

Fig. 7.—Brown gros grain hat. 
‘The rim is turned up in revers and 
lined with dark brown velvet. A 
brown feather and a spray of leaves 
in different shades of brown form 
the trimming. Scarf of brown silk 
tulle and brown lace. 





ODD MATCHES. 


CCORDING to the old saying, 

for every Jack 
there is a Gill, and 
some very ugly Jacks 
contrive to obtain 
very pretty Gills. 
Even Crutchy Jack 
of Leeds, a man of 
thirty-six inches, 
found a spouse; for 
when he died, at the 
age of sixty-two, he 
left behind him a 
widow and four chil- 
dren, the youngest a 
boy of five. In 1749 
a noted Scotch blue- 
gown, named Will- 
iam Hamilton, after 
defying female bland- 


Winter Hats and Bonnets, Figs. 1~7. 
Fig. 1.—Black velvet hat, with broad rim turned up at one 
side. A white feather encircles the crown. ‘The hat is trimmed 
with bows of black velvet and roses. 
Fig. 2.—Gray gros grain bonnet, trimmed with rolls of pink 
silk, Pink and gray gros grain ribbon wound in a roll as shown 
by the illustration and a pink and gray feather complete the 
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Fig. 4.—Brack Vetvet Hart. 























































Fig. 1.—Biack Vetver Har. 


ishments for eighty years, succumbed to the charms 
of pretty Jane Lindsay, just out of her teens. He 
certainly got the best of the bargain, for he is de- 
scribed as having both legs drawn up to his ears, his - 
arms twisted backward, and almost every part of 
him out of joint: at any rate, this queer specimen 
of humanity had to be carried to the ‘‘ marriage- 
house”. upon the shoulders of a friendly porter. : 
A wedding once came off in Berkshire. between a . - 
bride of eighty-three and a bridgroom of eighty-five ; 
the bridemaids were none of them under seventy, and 
Four of the lady’s grandsons 
sang an epithalamium, composed for the occasion by 
the parish clerk, and half a dozen of the gentleman’s 
granddaughters strewed flowers before the happy 
The last couple had certainly 
arrived at years of discretion, but they were chickens 
comparatively to Mr. Patrick Stephens and Mrs. Bar- 
ry, who were married at Dublin in 1772, for the for- Fig. 3. 
mer recorded himself a hundred and nine years old, ~ 
while the bride owned to a hundred and two! Un- 


all of them spinsters. 


pair of octogenarians. 


like the Irishman who excused his polygamous pro- 
pensity by saying he was only ‘trying to get a good 


getting too old.” 
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Fig. 5.—~Viotet VELVET Hat. 


This wonderful old woman danced before the court a few days 
before her death, and upon her majesty condescending to inquire 
if she intended to marry again, answered, ‘‘I think not; I am 
Dame Scrimshaw’s allowance of husbands 
has been exceeded by women who fell far short of attaining her 
length of days. In 1772 a woman of eighty-five was married 
at St. Clement Danes to her sixth husband. In 1768 there 
died at Florence one Elizabeth Masi, who had outlived no less 
than seven spouses, although she had only reached her seventieth 
year when she claimed the priest’s good offices for the last time. 
On her death-bed this modern rival of the Wife of Bath was 
puzzled to decide which of her seven partners most deserved to 
be her companion in death, and after much cogitation and bal- 
ancing of merits and demerits, solved the delicate question by 
desiring that she might be laid by the side of her fifth husband. 
Martha Blewit, after following eight husbands to the grave, was 
buried by her ninth in 1681, the disconsolate widower doubtless 


—Brack VELveT Bonnet. 


deriving much consolation from the 
sermon preached upon the occasion 
from the text, ‘‘Last of all, the 
woman died also.” If St. Jerome 
is to be believed, as of course he is, 
there once lived a woman who would 
have laughed at the moderation of 
those of her sex who stopped at sev- 
en or eight husbands ; for she buried 
twenty-one, and then found a man 
brave enough to become her twenty- 
second ; but he was almost her equal 
in experience, having enjoyed con- 
nubial bliss with twenty fair ones in 
turn. Patience isa very good thing, 
but, like other good things, folks 
may have too much of 
it, as was the case with 
Robert Philips, broth- 
er of the ‘‘ Cider” poet, 
and his lady-love, An- 
nie Bowdier. This 
faithful pair formed, 
when young, an attach- 
ment quite strong 
enough to marry upon, 
but with unexampled 
deference to the objec- 
tions of disapproving 
relatives, were content 
to carry on their court- 
ship for sixty years, 
only bringing it to its 
proper end when death 
removed the objectors. 
Then they plucked up 
courage and went to 
church, when each 











Fig. 6.—Pate Bivur Fairies Bonnet. 





one,” Sir Gervase Clifton was fortunate in his many 
matrimonial speculations. ‘This many-wived man 
owned to having been ‘‘ blessed” seven. times in his 
life, and divided his helpmates into three ‘‘ honor- 
able” maidens, three ‘‘ worshipful” widows, and one 
‘*well-beloved wife”’—the last of his ventures, who 
had been born under his roof, and waited upon him 
as a servant ere he made her ‘‘my lady.” Allto- 
gether, Sir Gervase’s experience of the sex was an 
uncommon one; each of his wives was nursed in her 
last illness by her successor expectant, and had sig- 
nified approval of the match depending upon her de- 
parture. The seventh wife outlived her lord. In 
1774 an old gentleman of Sudbury was sitting at 
breakfast with his bride that was to be before pro- 
ceeding to church, when he was seized with a fit and 
died immediately, just missing becoming a Benedick 
for the seventh time. In 1770 died Mr. Salmon, of 
Hollingbury, Essex, at the age of eighty-four; he 
had buried nine wives, and left a widow to mourn his 
loss ; and two years afterward the death was chron- 
icled of a Mr. Guy, who had been married fourteen 
times, yet never been a father. A soldier who had 
won and lost five wives, when he departed this life, in 
1785, left a widow to lament her fourth bereavement. 
Experienced as she was in wearing the weeds, she 
was surpassed that way by Dame Scrimshaw, 
““Who lived in the reign of Queen Anne, 
And was debonair, buxom, and thrifty; 
Who married five times, as you see by these rhymes, 
And died at one hundred and fifty. 
Tnlike modern lasses, she scorned to wear glasses, 
And without them used needle and thread: 
ll see, without favor or fee, 
Aithongh she so long has been dead.” 


a PG 6 owned to eighty. 
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Fig. 7.—Brown Gros Grain Hart. 
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SAVING BOOKS FROM THE 
ESCURIAL LIBRARY. 


HE thunder-storm of Tuesday, the Ist of 
October, raged with such fury in Madrid 
that the shops were shut, the streets deserted, 
and scarcely a soul left out-of-doors. ‘The con- 
sequence was that few of the inhabitants knew 
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the Biblioteca, or library, to which the flames 
spread very rapidly. ‘The inhabitants of the little 
village, men, women, and children, to the num- 
ber of 700, lent willing hands to clear the salon of 
its precious contents, which in a few hours were 
all safely removed. ‘This is the scene depicted in 
our sketch. Some of the rarest old books and 
| MSS. in the world are among these contents. 
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till next day of the imminent risk of destruction 
which the mighty Palace of the Escurial had en- 
countered. Considering that the village was pro- 
vided with only two fire-engines, and that the pal- 
ace was destitute of lightning-rods, it is a marvel 
that it has so long stood unscathed, and that, 
When struck by lightning, comparatively so lit- 

leharm was done. Our present business is with 
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WOMEN AS THEY WERE. 


ET us follow an English lady of gentle blood 

of the time of Edward LV. through her oc- 
cupations of aday. She rises early—at seven or 
half past—listens to matins, and then dresses ; 
breakfast follows; and this is her costume: a 
silk gown richly embroidered with fur, open from 
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inclined, go to chapel; if not, te the garden and 
weave garlands. This occupation, enlivened by 
gossip with her friends, will take her till noon, 
when dinner is served, after which an hour or so 
will be spent with the distaff or the spinning- 
wheel. At six o'clock supper is served, after 
which, perhaps, follow games at cards or dice, 
or possibly a dance. Of the latter our young 
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THE LATE FIRE AT THE ESCURIAL—RESCUING BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY. 


Originally there were 30,000 printed volumes, and 
nearly 3000 manuscripts. During'the French in- 
vasion, however, they were all removed to Mad- 
rid, and not nearly all found their way back. 
Among the chief curiosities are a fine copy of the 
Koran, a translation of St. John, which belonged 
to the Emperor Conrad in 1039, and a large 
number of Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic MSS. 


the neck to the waist in front, and having a turn- 
over collar of a darker color; a broad girdle with 
a rich gold clasp; skirts so long as to oblige the 
wearer to carry them over the arm; shoes long 
and pointed ; a gold chain round the neck; and, 
to crown all, the steeple-cap, with its pendent 
gossamer veil. After regaling herself with boiled 
beef and beer she will possibly, if religiously 


lady is extremely fond, and has been known once 
or twice, when agreeable company was in the 
house, to commence dancing after dinner and to 
continue until supper, when, after a short respite, 
she began again. She has grown tired of the. 
old carole, and now dotes upon those merry jigs 
imported from France. Later on another meal 
is served, called the rere-supper, or banquet, after 
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which she may drink a glass of warmed ale or a 
cup of wine, if she be so inclined, and then retire 
for the night. Another day, in the proper sea- 
son, she may go a-hawking, or ride on horseback, 
or hunt the stag, or shoot rabbits with bow and 
arrows, or witness bear-baiting, or some other 
such refined amusement. 








WARNED. 
Tuey stood at the garden gate. 
By the lifting of a lid 
She might have read her fate 
In a little thing he did. 


He plucked a beautiful flower, 
Tere it away from its place 

On .he side of the blooming bower, 
And held it against his face. 


Drank in its beauty and bloom, 
In the midst of his idle talk; 
Then cast it down to the gloom 
And dust of the garden walk. 


Ay, trod it under his foot, 
As it lay in his pathway there; 
Then spurned it away with his boot, 
Because it had ceased to be fair. 


Ah! the maiden might have read 
The doom of her young life then; 
But she looked in his eyes instead, 
And thought him the king of men. 
She looked in his eyes and blushed, 
She hid in his strong arms’ fold; . 
And the tale of the flower, crushed 
And spurned, was once more told. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


Mr. Ruskin’s Periodical.—A Scotch Grievance. — 

Meves’s Emperor and King.—The Pall Mali. 

OU are aware, I suppose, that John Ruskin 

is the editor and proprietor of a periodical 
which appears when he is in the humor to permit 
it, and is to be procured, for the present, only by 
application at a little cottage in Kent. It is ad- 
dressed especially to working-men, and entitled 
—by way of making itself acceptable and intel- 
ligible to them at the outset—Fors Clavigera. 
If you do not know what that means, Mr. Ed- 
itor, I am sorry to say that I can’t help you. 
Mr. Ruskin is just now astonishing his readers 
(who, of course, are not the working classes) with 
the information that it is immoral to lend money 
on interest, and a very pretty quarrel is going on 
between him and the political economists in con- 
sequence. ‘*The Zimes and daily press in gen- 
eral,” says the once famous Oxford graduate, 
** would no longer be able to assert untruths in 
political economy if the nominal professors of 
the science would do their duty in the investiga- 
tion of it. Of whom I now choose for direct 
personal challenge the professor at Cambridge” 
(blind Fawcett). ‘‘I charge him with having 
advanced in defense of the theory of Interest on 
Money four arguments, every one of them false, 
and false with such fallacy as a child ought to 
have been able to detect.” As for capitalists, Mr. 
Ruskin does not challenge them, since ‘‘ moneyed 
men generally are ignorant enough to believe 
and assert any thing.” Now this last sarcasm 
does not annoy your R. Kemble, of London. I 
never have any money to lend, nor do I, unhap- 
pily, find any capitalist so ignorant—at all events 
of the doctrine of probabilities—as to let me bor- 
row of him. I approach the subject, therefore, 
without a shadow of prejudice; but I should 
like to know how Mr. Ruskin (who is a rich man) 
contrives to receive his dividends without touch- 
ing the interest of his money. To be sure, he 
makes the proviso that ‘‘ we must not confound 
money and capital,” and they do say that J. R. 
is in the wine trade, which probably explains the 
whole matter. He must write these wonderful 
letters on tasting days. 

The Scotch have just received a grievance at 
English hands which really ought to have hap- 
pened to the Irish ; first, because nothing makes 
the latter so happy as a grievance, and secondly, 
because there is a humorous contradiction about 
this particular wrong which the North Britishers 
are unable to appreciate. The surgical opera- 
tion required to make them understand it can 
not be performed upon the whole nation. 

The Wallace Monument at Stirling is not so 
complete a success as it was hoped that patriot- 
ism would make it; but still it is finished as 
far as it is likely to be, and the curators thereof 
applied to government for the Wallace sword, 
which from time immemorial has been preserved 
in Dumbarton Castle, in order to place it in this 
more appropriate shrine. At first they were put 
off with evasive replies, but at last the truth 
came out. This sword was carefully examined 
by experts, by order of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, and discovered to be not only not the 
Wallace sword, but one belonging to one of our 
own hated Edwards! At that time the relations 
between the two countries were such that it was 
judged inexpedient to reveal this melancholy 
mistake, and for near half a century this weapon 
has continued to extort the national reverence 
(at saxpence a head) under false pretenses. But 
it was felt that to permit it to be placed in the 
Wallace Monument was going a little too far; 
so now a clean breast has been made of the 
whole matter, Not only not Wallace's, Mr. 

Editor, but King Edward’s—‘‘ Eh, mon; think 
o’ tha-at!” As some sort of compensation, how- 
ever, to the injured nation, it has recently been 





discovered that William Tell (who has been 
threatened by historians with total annihilation 
for years) did really exist, and was a Scotch- 
man ! 

It is, indeed, very difficult in these days to 
identify historical characters, even if they be 
alive. One of Mr. Augustus Meves’s sons is 
again, it is understood, about to ventilate his 
claims to be the lineal descendant of Louis 
Capet. The Comte de Chambord is not to talk 
about his being the Hope of France because 
“*the only representative of divine right ;” for, 
says Augustus de Bourbon (or is it his brother? 
I have an idea that one of the Meveses died the 
other day), ‘‘ J happen to be that individual my- 
self.” His story, as you may remember, is that 
Tom Paine, being then a member of the National 
Convention, wrote in September, 1793, to a Mrs. 
Carpenter, begging that a youth, answering to a 
certain description, might be looked out for and 
sent to Paris. This youth was discovered in.the 

rson of Augustus Meves, born in 1785, and 
iving with his father in Bloomsbury Square. 
Mr. Meves entered into the scheme, took his son 
to Paris, obtained an interview with Marie An- 
toinette in the Conciergerie, and agreed to sub- 
stitute his son for the dauphin on the first oppor- 
tunity. The opportunity occurred, and the dau- 
phin was smuggled out of prison like Falstaff in 
a basket of dirty linen, and Augustus left in his 
stead. Mrs. Meves objecting rather strongly to 
this (as she well might), a ‘deaf and dumb bo 
was afterward substituted for Augustus, whic 
explains the reason why the supposed young 
prince could never afterward be induced to speak 
by his jailers. But never mind him; let us stick 
to the real dauphin, now in Bloomsbury Square. 
Mr. Meves brought him up as a musician, with- 
out acquainting him, until the year 1818, of his 
royal origin; nor was it till 1830 that‘he began 
to bestir himself to acquire the throtte of his an- 
cestors. The Duchesse d’Angouléme, then at 
Holyrood, would have nothing to say to him; 
but ‘‘a section of the French nobility” admitted 
his claims. Le Comte Fontaine de Moveau ex- 
amined ‘‘ with singular interest” some blood spots 
on his breast, ‘‘ resembling a constellation of the 
heavens,” which had distinguished the young 
prince, and the Comte de Jouffray was equally 
startled; ‘‘ only,” said he, ‘‘ there is great dan- 
ger in acknowledging you, as from the energy 
of your character you might put all Europe in a 
ferment, since you are not only King of France 
in right of your birth, but also heir to Maria 
Theresa, Emperor of Germany.” Of course this 
story is improbable enough; but it may be true, 
and if so, what becomes of the Comte de Cham- 
bord and his white flag, and his perpetual hold- 
ing himself in readiness ‘‘to save France and 
the papacy ?” As an independent looker-on, and 
one with a turn for humor, I confess nothing 
would please me better in the shape of a his- 
torical occurrence than to find Meves (at present 
of Islington) establishing his claim to be ‘‘ the 
eldest son of St. Louis, and also of Rudolf of 
Hapsburg.” This would be the more entertain- 
ing since, if he knows no more of French or 
German than (to judge by his printed appeals to 
the public) he does of English, he would require 
an interpreter to make his royal wishes known to 
both his subject nations. 

It may not be generally known that the terri- 
ble Turk, ‘‘ Azamat Batuk,” who used to elec- 
trify us in the Pall Mall Gazette, is but a re- 
spectable gentleman of the name of Thieblin; 
and its lions generally, when they put their 
manes and. tails aside, are very harmless ani- 
mals. The history of this famous paper is cu- 
rious. It took its name, as you doubtless re- 
member, from « suggestion made in fiction. 
“The Pall Mall, « paper written by gentlemen 
for gentlemen,” had its first existence in Mr. 
‘Thackeray's Pendennis, from which hint it start- 
ed as a real paper, price twopence, was then re- 
duced to a penny, at which it did not succeed, 
and is at present twopence again, with a large 
circulation among perhaps the most intelligent 
class in the metropolis. ‘‘ He writes for the 
Pal! Mall,” is now whispered of every rising 
voung fellow, as used to be said of the Satur- 
day, which, in losing Fitz-James Stephen and 
Vernon Harcourt, lost much of the élan for 
which it had been once distinguished, and has 
long played second fiddle to its younger rival. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen (brother of Fitz-James), the 
great Alpine climber, and editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine, Mr. Greenwood, whose experiences 
as the ‘‘ Amateur Casual” first appeared in its 
columns, and Mr. Calverly, whose Fly-Leaves 
have been lately attracting so much attention, 
are supposed to be among the chief supporters 
of the Pall Mall. This last gentleman’s works 
deserve to be better known in America than I 
understand is the case. I: was he who wrote 
the famous ‘‘ A BC upon a Ball,” which for un- 
labored wit and happiness of rhyme eclipses all 
other poetical alphabets: 


“A was an Angel of blushing eighteen; 
B is the Ball where the Angel was seen ; 

the Chap who cheated at cards; 
is the Deuxtemps with Frank of the Guards; 
the Eye which those dark lashes cover; 
the Fan it peeped wickedly over; 
is the Glove of superlative kid; 
the Hand which it a hid; 
the Ice which the fair one demanded ; 
the Juvenile who hurried to hand it; 
the Kerchief, a rare work of art; 
the Lace which composed its chief part; 
the old Maid who watched the girls dance; 
the Nose she turned up at each glance; 
the Olga (just then in its prime) ; 
the Partner who wouldn’t keep time; 
a Quadrille put instead of the Lancers; 
e Remonstrances made by the dancers; 
the Supper, where all meet in pairs; 
8 the Twaddle they talked on the stairs; 
is the Uncle who “thought we'd be going ;” 
is the Voice which his niece replied “ No” in* 


~ 
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J ’s the Waiter who sat up too late; 

X is his Exit not rigidly straight; 

Y is a Yawning fit caused by the ball; 
ro, or nothing at all.” 


R. Kemste, of London. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE SWINDLE WHICH THE LAW PR 


KNOWN BY THE TITLE OF DISCRETIONARY 
INVESTMENTS. 


Aut Mr. David Sheldrake’s calculations were 
conducted in such a manner as to cause Number 
One to eclipse all other figures, single or in com- 
bination. Number One was the only figure in 
which he took a real interest ; the other figures 
could take care of themselves. He made it his 
business tolook after the humblest of them all, and 
it is but a fair tribute to his genius to state that he 
made Number One a brilliant success. It has 
been shown how cheaply he. bought the reputa- 
tion of being Alfred’s sincerest and most gener- 
ous friend, and how he received back through 
his agent, Con Staveley, all the money he lent to 
Alfred; and in common justice it must be shown 
how he made Ivy Cottage—the cottage which, 
out of ostensibly benevolent motives, he had 
taken for Mr. Musgrave and Lizzie—one of the 
most profitable speculations in which he had ever 
invested. 

With his eye ever on the main chance (which 
may be briefly described as Number One, sur- 
rounded by a glory), Ivy Cottage became, under 
his instructions, the secret centre of a system 
known among sporting men as Discretionary In- 
vestments, one of the shallowest swindles of the 
day, and yet one which has been successful in 
emptying the purses of greedy gulls, and filling 
the purses of needy sharks. No money was re- 
ceived in Ivy Cottage, as in the event of discov- 
ery the law could punish the receivers. But it 
being a peculiarity of the British law that in so 
far as it affects racing matters a man may pick 
his neighbor’s pocket in Scotland but must not 
do so in England, a garret was taken in Glasgow, 
and thither Con Staveley bent his steps to per- 
form his part in the Discretionary Investment 
scheme—which consisted in receiving and pock- 
eting the money of the gulls. Innocent readers 
who are not acquainted with these matters may 
doubt the statement that a man may rob in Scot- 
land with impunity; but it really is the plain, 
sober truth, and it is a proof that what is known 
as the British Constitution is, after all, but a 
patched and ragged garment, and that, notwith- 
standing its patches, it has many a rent in it 
which the law (having, as I have said before, a 
squint in its eye) can not or will not see. A day 
before the Millennium it may make up its mind 
to catch a glimpse of these rents, through which 
rogues laugh and snap their fingers in the faces 
of their dupes. 

As it was necessary that the operations should 
be conducted in secrecy, Ivy Cottage, very soon 
after its new tenancy, had in it a Blue-beard’s 
room, to which neither Lizzie nor any of her 
friends had the right of entry. The only per- 
sons who ever entered it were Mr. Musgrave and 
Mr. Sheldrake. There the announcements of the 
new scheme of Discretionary Investments were 
prepared and launched upon the world in the 
names of Messrs. Montague and D'Arcy, Mr. 
Sheldrake knowing from profitable experience 
that high-sounding names were the best bait for 
gudgeons. Their first public announcement led 
the uninitiated to believe that the firm was an 
old one, that it had been established for many 
years; but we know differently. However, as 
there is absolutely no such thing as fair dealing 
among betting men, this was but of a piece with 
the rest of the machinery. The circular (of 
which a copy lies before the present writer) is- 
sued and advertised by the myths, Montague and 
D’Arcy, commenced by declaring in large letters 
that a certain fortune without the slightest risk 
was within the reach of the humblest, and that 
Messrs. Montague and D’Arcy had conferred an 
incalculable boon upon the public at large by re- 
ducing speculation on horse-racing to a means 
by which immense sums of money might be re- 
alized weekly by a small stake. Fortunes, said 
these public benefactors, were being daily real- 
ized by investing in accordance with their Mar- 
velously Lucrative and Ever Triumphantly Suc- 
cessful Method of Turf Speculation. Many gen- 
tlemer who never back a hofse for a shilling held 
large stakes in the system, as the safety of capital 
and the immense profits that were weekly real- 
ized and promptly paid rendered it a perfect El 
Dorado to the fortunate investors. Many of the 
largest speculators now entirely confined their 
operations to Messrs. Montague and D’Arcy’s 
Systematic Investments, and this fact alone 
should prove a sufficient inducement to those 
who hitherto have not speculated to join in real- 
izing the golden harvest. As, however, skeptics 
would always be found, these public benefactors 
offered to forward to those who doubted the most 
unexceptionable references—to noblemen, offi- 
cers, gentlemen, and tradesmen—as to the mar- 
velously successful nature of their system, which 
by its heavy and never-failing success had fairly 
eclipsed and distanced all other modes of specu- 
lation. It had the advantage of combining the 
two great desiderata of immense and ever-in- 
creasing profits, combined with absolute and 
perfect security of capital. 

Facts, however, spoke stronger than words: 
hence, in appending the following list of amounts 
won last season at a few of the principal meet- 
ings, the projectors were well satisfied to leave 
gentlemen to judge for themselves as to the cor- 
rectness of the assertion that the winnings real- 
ized week by week by the investor in accordance 

with this method were far in excess of the 
amounts that could by any possibility be realized 
by any other mode of investment : 


LAST SEASON’S OPERATIONS. 
At Lincoln... --- £100 stake won £4840 
“ Liv: 25 “ “ 1280 





‘“ “ 240 
“ “ 1004 
“ “ 184 
ee “1450 
“ “ 740 
a “1020 
“ “ 648 
ae “2104 
“ “ 395 
“ “ 521 
“ “ 4903 


During the whole of the season a loss never oc- 
curred. In indubitable proof of which Messrs. 
Montague and D’Arcy publicly expressed their 
willingness to forfeit the sum of £1000 to any 
investing client at the above-named meetings 
who did not receive the amounts in full, as stated 
above, or in due proportion to the amount in- 
vested. 

But pleasant and profitable as were the re- 
sults of last season’s operations, by which men 
of the most moderate means had obtained afflu- 
ence and wealth, the present campaign promised 
to throw those magnificent results in the shade. 
At Newmarket, for instance, the most extraordi- 
nary and almost marvelous success had attend- 
ed their operations in the first three days—Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday. They had not 
had time to make out a careful statement, and 
could not do so till Saturday, as the meeting ex- 
tended to Friday, but they roughly estimated up 
to Thursday night, each investor of 

£500 had realized £7850! | £25 had realized £325 
100 1300 | 10 “ 197 
os | oo} 5 « 63 
To suit small speculators investments would be 
taken by Messrs. Montague and D’Arcy as low 
as five shillings, but the nobility could forward 
as high a stake as One Thousand pounds. At 
this point they stopped, for the line must be 
drawn somewhere. They would not take less 
than five shillings from each man of moderate 
means, nor more than One Thousand pounds 
from each nobleman. 

In conclusion, Messrs. Montague and D’Arcy 
announced themselves as members of all the 
West End clubs (without mentioning names), and 
gave as their bankers the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, and as their address the garret in Glasgow 
rented by Con Staveley, where clients could send 
checks, post-office orders, bank-notes, or postage 
stamps. 

The advertisements and circulars contained a 
great deal more than is given above, and the 
most infamous artifices were used to fire the 
imagination of clerks and apprentices; for it 
was really from such unfortunates as these that 
Mr. Sheldrake and his confederate netted the 
greater part of their large gains. They pointed 
out how those who desired to speculate might 
commence in a small way, and creep up gradu- 
ally until they became wealthy; and many weak 
men and boys studied the figures, and borrowed, 
mortgaged, or stole to make the venture—which, 
indeed, was no venture, but a certainty ; for it is 
needless to say that no penny of the money sent 
to the garret in Glasgow ever found its way back. 
To some extent a semblance of fair dealing was 
kept up, and where Messrs. Montague and 
D'Arcy thought they saw a chance of the dupe 
being farther duped they forwarded him a tab- 
ulated statement showing how his money had 
been invested upon the wrong horses, and how 
he was in their debt a trifling sum. This state- 
ment was accompanied by a lithographed letter, 
detailing how all the race-meetings upon which 
the speculator had not invested had turned out 
marvelously profitable, and how the particular 
race - meeting upon which he had desired his 
money to be invested had ‘‘for the first time 
during the past five consecutive seasons turned 
out a failure.” However, they consoled their 
unfortunate client with the assurance that at the 
race-meeting which would take place next week 
‘¢ winning was reduced to an absolute certainty,” 
and that as there was not the slightest chance of 
losing, they trusted that their client ‘* would take 
their advice and invest £25, £50, or £100, and 
realize a few thousands forthwith,” Remaining, 
his faithfully, Montague and D’Arcy. Ofcourse 
if more money were sent, it shared the fate of 
the first; and notwithstanding the groans and 
curses of those who were thus robbed in open 
daylight, the ball rolled on right merrily. No 
one knew that Messrs. Montague and D’Arcy 
were identical with David Sheldrake and Con 
Staveley. ‘Their faces were never seen in the 
transactions, every thing being conducted under 
seal, and no personal interviews on any consid- 
eration ever being allowed. And in the event 
of some irate clients making the name of the 
firm and their address notorious, it was the 
easiest thing in the world to change their names 
and take another garret, perhaps in Edinburgh 
this time instead of Glasgow. It is but fair to 
some of the sporting papers in which these lying 
advertisements were inserted for the trapping of 
apprentices and others to state that in their 

“¢ Answers to Correspondents” such answers as 
these appeared week after week: ‘‘ An Anxious 
Inquirer. They are swindlers.” ‘A. Z. You 
should not have trusted your money to them. 
‘“R, H.C. We do not recommend Discretion- 
ary Investments.” ‘Fair Play. You have been 
swindled.” And many others to the same effect. 
But they continued to open their columns to the 
advertising cheats, who, without this means of 
publicity, would find their schemes fall compara- 
tively fruitless to the ground. . 

Said Alfred to David Sheldrake, in the course 
of conversation, being artfully led to the subject: 

“Those discretionary investments seem to be 
an easy way of making money. Did you see the 
advertisements of Montague and D'Arcy in the 
paper this morning ?” 

‘*No,” replied Mr. Sheldrake. ‘‘ Montague 





and D’Areyv! I fancy I have met a Mr. Mon- 
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tague at some of the meetings. If it is the 
same man, he bets and wins largely.” 

++ 1¢ must be the same,” cried Alfred. ‘‘ Look 
here,” pulling the paper out of his pocket; ‘‘a 
£100 stake realized £1300 at Newmarket last 
week in three days.” 

“That seems good enough, Alf,” was Mr. 
Sheldrake’s comment. 

“Tf I had £20 or £80,” said Alfred, with an 
anxious look at Mr. Sheldrake— 

“You'd try your luck with them? Well, I 
see what youre driving at, Alf. I'll give youa 
check for £20, made payable to them, and you 
can have a dive.” 

‘‘ Ah, you are a friend! If I win I shall be 
able to give you a good sum off what I owe you.” 

“All right, my boy,” said Mr. Sheldrake, 
heartily, and then drew the check and gave it 
to Alfred, and two days afterward received it 
back from Con Staveley in Glasgow. 

In this and other ways he drew the mesh 
round Lily’s brother, until he had the infatuated 
gambler completely at his mercy. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
“THE POLISH JEW.” 


A REMARKABLE change had taken place in 
Mr. Musgrave, dating almost from the day on 
which he took possession of Ivy Cottage. ‘Those 
who had known him when he lived in his garret 
and bought gin on the sly, and who knew him 
now, were amazed at the transformation ; for it 
was nothing less. .The vice that appeared to 
have been so bred in his bone as to be inerad- 
icable had disappeared. He drank no more. 
Whether he considered it was due to his altered 
position, whether it was from gratitude or fear, 
or from whatever other unknown cause, it is 
certain that the respectable old man known now 
as Mr. Musgrave and the disreputable tippler 
known some months since as old Muzzy were 
distinctly different types. ‘The change really 
commenced within the first fortnight of his res- 
idence in Ivy Cottage. Within this time Lily 
and Alfred had come by invitation to take tea 
with Lizzie, and to spend the evening with her. 
The young people were in good spirits, and Mr. 
Musgrave sat in his corner listening to their 
light-hearted chatting. In the course of the 
evening Lily sang two or three old-fashioned, 
simple songs, and altogether the time was a 
happy time. Then Mr. Sheldrake dropped in, 
and what little part Mr. Musgrave had played 
in the proceedings was over from that moment. 
But when Lily and Alfred were going home, Mr. 
Musgrave, with hands that trembled from eager- 
ness, held Lily’s mantle for her, and pressed her 
hands, and said that she had made him young 
again, and that he had spent the happiest even- 
ing he had spent for years. He entreated her 
to come again, and to come often, and she said, 
gayly, she intended to, for Lizzie and she were 
sisters already. When they were gone—Mr. 
Sheldrake accompanied Lily and Alfred home— 
Mr. Musgrave and Lizzie sat up for a little while 
talking, and he told her how pleased he was she 
had made such a friend. ‘That night when he 
went to his bedroom he took from a place of 
concealment two time-honored friends—to wit, 
two flat bottles, in which he used to carry away 
his gin from the public-houses. With these un- 
der his arm he stole down to the garden, and 
hurled them over the wall as far as his strength 
would allow him, thus bidding good-by to them. 
On that night, before he retired to rest, he knelt 
by his bedside for the first time for many, many 
years, and thought, if he did not say, a prayer. 

Mr. Sheldrake noticed the change in him, and 
commented on it. 

“Why, Muzzy,” he said, ‘‘you have grown 
quite respectable.” 

“T hope it does not displease you, Sir,” was 
Mr. Musgrave’s reply. 

“No, indeed,” said Mr. Sheldrake; ‘‘it is a 
compliment to me, for I think I have had some- 
thing to. do with it.” 

“Yes, Sir, you have.” 

“And you will be the better able to attend 
to the business.” 

“You shall have no cause to complain of my 
want of attention, Sir.” 

Mr. Sheldrake clapped him on the shoulder. 

Never too late to mend, eh, old man?” 

‘*T hope not, Sir.” 

And yet it is to be doubted whether Mr. Shel- 
drake was quite pleased at this remarkable change 
in his servant. He liked to hold a power over a 
man, and if that power sprung from a man’s weak- 
Ness, or even vice, he was all the more gratified, 
80 long as it did not affect him. But, however, 

ere it was. ‘There was no doubt that Mr. Mus- 
grave was endeavoring to become a respectable 
member of society, and that he had, in real sober 
earnest, turned over the new leaf which Mr. Shel- 
drake had proposed to him. 


we a cold evening in March Lily and old 
: eels Were sitting in their room in the little 
Ouse in Soho, There was no change in its 
appearance. The portraits of Lily were on the 
Peper tga and a bouquet of flowers was on 
bx table. The old man was making casters 
or a little cigar cabinet which he had bought 
Fr pate at a shop a day or two before. He 
Fd = holes in the bottom of the cabinet, so 
per yep ah i almost hidden from sight, 
re ad devised a false bottom so as not to 
pegs Acie the usefulness of the box. His 
ai eing done, he put his tools aside, and 
Oled the cabinet toward Lily, asking her what 


she thought of it, and wh ‘eli 

th y 
poate. bes | whether Felix would not 
; . . then,” 
8 tor Felix. You did not tell me that 
barn. whom it was for.” ™ 

Te you glad or sorry, Lily, t i 

to make Felix a present >" itil ia 


I was 





said Lily, with a faint smile, “it | 


** Glad.” 

**T don’t know what I should do now without 
him,” said old Wheels, with assumed careless- 
ness, but really watching Lily’s face with more 
of keenness than his words warranted; ‘‘I have 
grown so used to his coming in here often, and 
have so grown to like him, that if he were to go 
away I should feel quite lost.” 

‘* You are more often alone now, grandfather, 
than you used to be,” said Lily, sadly and quietly. 

“*Yes, my darling, when you were at the music- 
hall I saw more of you than I do now. But it 
can’t be helped, I suppose, Lily, can it?” 

Lily put the needle in her work, and laid it on 
the table; then- rose from her chair, and sat 
upon a stool at the old man’s feet. He looked 
down upon her fondly, and raised her to his 
knee, where she sat with her arm round his neck, 
and her face close to his. 

‘*'That’s my own Lily,” murmured old Wheels. 
‘*¢'That’s my own dear darling! And you have 
not learned to love your old grandfather less ?” 

‘* Grandfather !” 

‘* Forgive me, Lily—old men grow foolish, and 
do not know what they say sometimes. _I, of all 
the world, should not say any thing to hurt my 
Lily’s feelings—my Lily, that I love more than 
all the world besides! Forgive me, darling!” 

‘*You must not ask me to do that, grand- 
father,” said Lily. ‘‘ What have I to forgive? 
What other feeling can I have for you than one 
of gratitude and love for all your care of me? 
Don’t think, dear, that I have no consciousness 
of it. If you were to look into my heart you 
would see yourself there. Kiss me, my more 
than father, and say that you forgive me for my 
petulance, for my sadness, which I know pains 
you, but which I can not help feeling.” 

‘* There, there, my pet! We kiss each other, 
and forgive each other. But you must not be 
sad. I want you to be bright, as you used to be 
not so very long ago, Lily. I want you to smile 
and to be glad, as youth should be. I want you 
to confide in me, if you have any trouble. Lily, 
my child, my daughter! I am an old man, worn 
out and useless, but if I had within me the life 
and the strength of twenty men, I would yield 
them gladly to make you happy.” 

‘*T know it, dear ;” and Lily with her lips to 
his cheek, nestled to him as a child might have 
done; ‘*I know it, and there is part of.my sad- 
ness, part of my pain. Don’t ask me too many 
questions, grandfather. Let us hope every thing 
will come right, and that we shall be happy by- 
and-by. By-and-by!” she repeated, almost in a 
whisper. ‘** When we are ut rest!” 

Old Wheels held her face from him to see it 
more clearly. ‘‘Lily!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
makes you say that ?” 

“T can not tell you. Let me lie on your 
shoulder, dear, and believe that I love you with 
all the love a daughter can give to a father. If 
my heart aches, it is not yeur fault. And by- 
and-by we shall be at rest, thank God!” 

** Yes, thank God, as you say, my darling!” 
replied old Wheels. ‘‘'l'o the old the thought 
comes naturally—and often thankfully. But to 
the young! no, no! It is not natural to hope for 
the time tocome. You havea bright life before 
you, my dear, and you must not despond. Why, 
I, nearly two generations older than the little 
flower lying on my bosom, do not wish yet for 
the rest you sigh for! I want to live and see my 
flower bright and blooming, not drooping as it is 
now. Come, cheer up, little flower!” Old 
Wheels forced himself to speak cheerfully. 
‘*Cheer up, and gladden me with smiles. Here’s 
an old man who wants them, and whose heart 
warms at the sight of them. Here am I, old 
winter! Come, young spring-flower, give me a 


‘| glimpse of sunshine.” : 


Lily looked into the old man’s eyes and smiled, 
and although there was sadness in the smile, he 
professed himself satisfied with the effort. 

“‘ That’s right, and now let us talk about some- 
thing else. Let me see. What was I saying? 
Oh, about Felix. He is getting along well. Do 
you know, Lily, that though he has never spoken 
of it, I believe he endured hardships when he 
first came to London? But he bore them brave- 
ly, and battled through them, never losing heart. 
Does this interest you, Lily ?” ; 

‘*Yes; goon.” 

‘Felix is a good man, high-minded, honora- 
ble, just. He knows how to suffer in silence, as 
do all brave natures, my dear. Men are often 
changed by circumstances, my dear; but I am 
sure Felix would not be. But natures are so 
different, my dear. Some are like the sea-sand, 
running in and out with the waves, never con- 
stant. Others are like the rocks against which 
the waves. beat and dash, as they do at Land’s 
End, where I was once. It would do you, my 
darling, good to go for change of air and scene 
to the North, and breathe the purer air that comes 
across the sea. Perhaps we will manage it by- 
and-by—you and I alone. I was a young man 
when I was there, but it is the same now as it was 
then; it is only we who change. Felix laughed 
at us the other day—laughed at you and me and 
himself, and every body else in the world. ‘Go 
where you will,’ he said, ‘you find us crawling 
over the face of the earth, wrapped up in our- 
selves, each man thinking only of himself and his 
desires, and making so little of the majesty of 
nature as to believe himself of more importance 
than all the marvels of the heavens and the earth.’ 
But he was not quite right, and I told him so. 
I told him—no, I should rather say I reminded 
him—that every man did not live only for him- 
self. That in the lives of many men and women 
might be found such noble examples of right- 
doing and self-sacrifice as to be worthy to be 
placed side by side with the goodness and the 
majesty of things. ‘Right, he answered at 
once; ‘nature does not suffer—we do.’ Then 
he asked me to account for the suffering that 
often lies in right-doing. I could not do this, of 
course. I tried to maintain the side I took in 





the argument by saying that the suffering springs 
out of our selfishness; out of our being unable, 
as it were, to wrest ourselves from ourselves, and 
to live more in others. And then, after all, it 
was but for a short time. Think of the life of a 
man. How short it is in comparison with time. 
‘We are in the world,’ he said, ‘and should be 
of the world.’ ‘ Not against our sense of right,’ 
I answered. ‘The noblest phase of human na- 
ture is to do what we believe to be right, though 
all the world is against us, though we suffer 
through it, and lose the pleasures of the world.’ 
And what do you think this ingenious young fel- 
low did, Lily, when I said that? Laughed at 
me, and asked in return whether there is not a 
dreadful arrogance in a man placing his back 
against a rock and saying to the world, ‘You 
are all wrong; I only am right.’ Do I tire you, 
my child, with an old man’s babble ?” 

‘*No, my dear,” answered Lily; ‘‘I love to 
hear you talk so, although I can not understand 
the exact meaning of all you say.” 

Indeed, this ‘‘old man’s babble” was soothing 
to Lily. His gentle voice brought peace to her 
troubled heart. 

“T have found out, my darling,” continued 
old Wheels, with a secret delight at the calmer 
manner of his darling, ‘‘ that this foolish young 
man, whom I love'like a son—ay, Lily, like my 
own son—is fond of arguing against himself, of 
placing himself in a- disadvantageous light, of 
saying things often that he does not mean. But 
I know him; I see his heart, and the rare no- 
bility of his nature. Our argument ended thus. 
‘Come,’ I said, ‘answer me fairly. Can you 
believe in a man giving judgment against him- 
self?’ ‘If,’ he said, ‘by ‘‘ yourself” you mean 
your hopes, your desires, your heart’s yearnings 
—and these being in the life of a man, comprise 
himself—I answer, yes. I can imagine a man 
loving a thing, thirsting for it, believing that his 
life’s happiness is comprised in the possession of 
it, and yet standing by quietly and letting it slip 
from him, with his heart aching all the while! 
There is a higher attribute than love,’ he said. 
I asked him what it was, and he answered, 
*Duty!’” 

Lily raised her head from the old man’s breast ; 
her eyes were bright, her face was flushed. 

“*Do you believe this, grandfather ?” 

The old man returned her earnest gaze, and 
was silent for many moments. Some deeper 
meaning than usual was in their gaze, and al- 
though neither of them could have explained how 
it had come about, both, by some mysterious in- 
stinct, were aware of the solemn significance 
which would attach to the answer of the girl's 
question. He placed his arms tenderly about 
her, but nct so as to hide his face from her. 

‘© Yes, child,” he said, gently, ‘‘I believe it. 
But’—and his voice trembled here, and his gaze 
grew more wistful—‘‘ not mistaken duty. If I 
had a friend whom I loved, whom I trusted faith- 
fully and implicitly, whom I believed to be hon- 
est and true and single-hearted, I should—if 
such a crisis as the conflict of love and duty 
should unhappily arise in my life—take counsel 
from him.” 

Her eyes drooped before his, and the next mo- 
ment her face was hidden on his breast again. 

‘Tell me,” she whispered, so softly that he 
had to bend his head to hear, ‘“‘do you think 
that such a crisis has arisen—” 

**Go on, my child,” he said, in a tone almost 
as soft as hers, for she had paused suddenly. 
‘* Speak what is in your heart.” 

“Do you think, grandfather, that in Felix’s 
life—whom we both of us honor—” 

‘© Yes, dear child, whom we both of us honor.” 

‘*That such a crisis has arisen in his life?” 

**T do, dear child.” 

** And he has not confided in you, who are, I 
am sure—he knows it as well as I—such a friend 
to him as you speak of.” 

‘*No, dear child; he has not confided in me 
in words; but I see it for all that. I see his 
struggle, and I admire him the more for it.” 

He would have said more, but she begged him, 
with a tender caress, not to speak for a little 
while—to let her rest. He called her again his 
sweet flower, his spring flower, and obeyed her. 
They remained silent for a long while, and old 
Wheels thought she had fallen asleep. But Al- 
fred’s light step upon the stairs undeceived him. 

** Lily,” cried Alfred, as he entered the room. 

‘*Yes, dear,” said Lily, rising from the old 
man’s knee. 

‘** Why, you look as if you have been asleep!” 
exclaimed Alfred. 

Lily did not answer him; but when he drew 
her toward him she placed her arms round his 
neck, and put her lips to his neck. Looking 
down upon her face, Alfred was surprised to see 
that her eyes were closed. 

‘*T think she is asleep!” exclaimed Alfred ; 
and then cried, ‘‘ Lily! Lily!” 

Aroused by his cry, she opened her eyes, and 
— smilingly, as if she had not before seen 

im, 

“*Is that you, Alfred? Iam so glad you have 
come!” 

Alfred returned the kiss she gave him, and 
looked at his grandfather for an explanation. 

“She is not quite well, Alfred,” said old 
Wheels. ‘‘I have been thinking that a little 
change would do her good.” 

**So it would,” replied Alfred. 
wants rousing—eh,, Lily ?” 

** Yes, dear.” 

**She’s too quiet, that’s what she is, grand- 
father. When she was at the White Rose she 
had excitement, and that kept her going. Ex- 
citement—that’s what you want, Lil, and what 
every body wants—and change, too, as grand- 
father says. Wait till the summer comes; I'll 
take you into the country, Lil, and we'll have a 
regular time of it. Well, now, I've come to give 
you a bit of change, Lil; I’ve come home es- 

pecially. So I want you to have tea auick. and 


**She only 


dress yourself out. 
theatre.” 

“Oh, Alfred!” exclaimed Lily, ‘‘ you are kind. 
I shall dearly like to go.” 

**It’s a box, Lil, for the Lyceum. Mr. Shel- 
drake gave it to me, and he’s coming with Lizzie 
to fetch us. We'll have to be quick; so bustle, 
Lil, and get tea ready. See, grandfather, she 
has a color already. Excitement, that’s what 
she wants.” 

Old Wheels said nothing, but cast a furtive 
glance at Lily, who, however, did not observe it ; 
and soon tea was ready and over, and Lily went 
to her room to dress. When she came back in 
her pretty warm dress, the old man said, 

“*T’m glad you have put on that dress, Lily. 
I was afraid you were going to dress yourself 
out, as Alfred said. Shall I come to the theatre 
and fetch you ?” 

**Oh no,” replied Alfred, who, having just 
come into the room, had heard the question; 
“we'll bring her home all right. There’s the 
cab!” 

He ran down stairs, and Mr. Sheldrake came 
in, with a flower in his coat, and another in his 
hand, which, with a bow and a few pleasant 
words, he handed to Lily, who placed it in her 
hair, thanking him. Between old Wheels and 
Mr. Sheldrake nothing but the commonest com- 
monplaces of conversation ever passed; they did 
not get along very well together, and although 
neither could have complained of the other for 
want of politeness, each knew that the other was 
not his friend. With Lizzie and old Wheels it 
was different: Lily always expressed herself so 
enthusiastically about her friend that the old 
man, first out of love for his granddaughter, and 
afterward for Lizzie’s own sake, had grown to 
like her. 

‘*We're going to have a pleasant evening,” 
said Lizzie, who had dressed herself in her bright- 

est. ‘*I wish you were coming with us, Mr. 
Wheels.” 

‘*T wish so too,” said Alfred; ‘‘and it’s a 
pity that they only allow four in the box. Isn’t 
it so, Mr. Sheldrake ?” 

‘‘The order says for four,” replied Mr. Shel- 
drake, politely ; ‘‘ but if Mr. Wheels wishes—” 

‘*No, no, thank you,” said old Wheels, with 
a hurried motion of his hand, ‘‘ Lily is quite safe 
in the company of her brother.” 

** And in mine,” added Lizzie, with somewhat 
of earnes‘ness in her merry rejoinder. 

‘**T think she is, my dear,” said old Wheels. 

So that, to adopt a common term, Mr. Shel- 
drake was ‘‘left out in the cold.” He did not 
seem to feel it, however, and in a few minutes 
the party were on their way to the theatre. 
When they were gone old Wheels paced the 
room thoughtfully, then sat down and wrote a 
few words on a piece of paper, which he put in 
the top drawer of the cabinet he intended to pre 
sent to Felix. Felix seldom missed an evening, 
and at about seven o’clock his welcome knock 
was at the door. 

** All alone, Sir?” he asked, looking round. 

Old Wheels nodded. ‘‘I thought Lily would 
have spent the evening here with us quietly, Fe- 
lix; but she has gone out with her brother. Fe- 
lix, I want you to accept a little token from me. 
I know you smoke, and passing a shop where I 
saw this cabinet for sale, I thought you would 
like it as a small remembrance from a friend. 
See, I have made casters to it, so that you can 
wheel it noiselessly across the table to a friend, 
and so be unostentatious in your hospitality.” 

Felix entertained very enthusiastic notions re- 
specting presents. It pleased him mightily to 
receive them, and he would not part with the 
smallest token ever given to him for its weight 
in gold. ‘They are testimonies of character,” 
he would say, laughingly, when he showed his 
few trophies of friendship. He thanked the old 
man warmly, and said he was afraid it would 
lead him into extravagance, as it necessitated an 
immediate investment in the best cigars. Open- 
ing the top drawer he saw the paper which old 
Wheels had placed there. The old man’s back 
was toward him as he took out the paper and 
read the few words written on it. They were 
merely to the effect that Mr. Sheldrake had given 
Alfred a box for the Lyceum Theatre that even- 
ing, and that Lily had gone there in the com- 
pany of her brother and Lizzie and Mr. Shel- 
drake. ‘These few simple words produced a great 
effect upon Felix. He crushed the paper in his 
hand, and stood silent for a few moments with a 
disturbed look in his face. When old Wheels 
turned to him he asked, 

‘*Do you know what they are playing at the 
Lyceum ?” 

‘*No, Felix.” 

‘They are playing a piece called The Bells, 
founded on an Alsacian story, the Polish Jew. 
I have seen it, and it deals in a terribly realistic 
manner with the influence of mesmerism upon a 
disturbed mind. I had rather Lily had gone to 
another theatre; however, it can’t be helped 
now. Perhaps I shall not see you again to- 
night, and if you will allow me I will leave the 
cabinet here until to-morrow.” 

He shook hands with old Wheels, and walked 
swiftly to the Lyceum. The only place he could 
obtain in the theatre was at the back of the pit; 
but as he could see the box in which Lily was 
seated, he was satisfied. Lily and Lizzie were 
sitting in the front of the box, and bending over 
them occasionally were Mr. Sheldrake and Al- 
fred. A great many opera-glasses were leveled 
admiringly at the box, at which marks of atten- 
tion Mr. Sheldrake was mightily pleased, taking 
to himself, and with justice, the credit of having 
brought to the theatre the two prettiest girls in 

it. Soon after Felix’s entrance the curtain rose 
upon the dramatized version of the Polish Jew. 

The gloom of this play was perfect; there 
was no light in it. Nointerest was taken in the 


I've got an order for the 





love-story comprised in the courtship of Chris- 
tian and Annette; no spark of tender sympathy 
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was touched in the breast of one of the specta- 
tors. ‘The attention of all was centred in the 
figure of Mathias, the burgomaster, and in his 
«trible story. When, at the end of the first 
act, the curtain fell on the agony of the undis- 
covered murderer, every trace of color which the 
animation of the theatre and the excitement of 
the lights and bustle had bror ht into Lily’s face 
had departed from it. Mr. Sheldrake was loud 
in his applause. ‘‘It was a wonderful piece! 


A grand conception! And how well the princi- - 


pal actor plays the part of the burgomaster!” 
z Ifred also was pleased with it, but neither of 
the girls liked it. Toward the end of the act 
Lizzie wanted Lily to shift her seat to the back 
of the box, but Lily whispered ‘‘ No, no!” and 
was not conscious that she spoke. She was fas- 
cinated, and could not move. The two men, of 
course, went out for refreshment, and sent in 
some for the girls, which neither of them touched. 
"he second act commenced and progressed, and 
‘ae horror of the piece increased in intensity. 
When the curtain again fell upon the wild de- 
lirium of the murderer, Lily shuddered as if she 
were suffering his agonies. Alfred and Mr. 
Sheldrake addressed her, but she did not an- 
swer, did not seem, indeed, to heed or hear them. 
Seeing that Lily would not move from her con- 
spicuous position in the box, Lizzie shifted her 
seat to the back of her friend’s, and put her arm 
round Lily’s waist, and clasped her hand. It 
was nearly cold, notwithstanding the heat of the 
crowded theatre. 

Lizzie whispered to Alfred not to speak to 
Lily, but to wait until the ghastly piece was over, 
and she whispered also that she wished he had 
taken them to see something lighter and more 
lively. Alfred, feeling remorseful at first, said 
he did not know what kind of a piece it was, and 
then turned petulant, and called Lizzie ungrate- 
ful. On another occasion this would have led 
to a lover's quarrel, but Lizzie’s attention was 
otherwise occupied just now. During the prog- 
ress of the horrors contained in the last act the 
hand which Lizzie clasped grew icy cold, and 
Lizzie herself was compelled to turn her face 
from the ghastly picture upon which the curtain 
finally fell. 

** Come, Lily,” said Lizzie, in a cheerful voice, 
delighted that the horrible curiosity was at an 
end. 

But Lily's feelings were overwrought, and for 
answer she sank fainting to the ground. 

‘*Get away from her!” cried Lizzie to Mr. 
Sheldrake, who was stooping to raise her. 

Mr. Sheldrake, amazed at the fierceness in the 
girl’s voice, bit his lip and obeyed her. If he 
had put his thought into words he would have 
said, ‘* You little tiger-cat, I will pay you for 
this!” Lizzie drew Lily to the back of the box, 
out of sight of the audience, whose attention had 
been aroused by the bustle. ‘*'That pretty girl 
has fainted,” said some; ‘‘did you see how 
white she turned before the piece was over ?” 
The rising of the people in the pit prevented 
Felix from seeing what had occurred; but he 
had noticed Lily’s pallor, and the horrible fas- 
cination which the drama had for her. He had 
resolved upon his line of action, and now he hur- 
ried out of the theatre, and engaged a cab. 

‘*T want you,” he said to the cabman, “to 
follow a party that I shall point out to you, who 
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will either walk or ride, and to follow them in | he raised his whip to his-hat, and said, ‘‘ All 
such a manner as not to be observed. If you | right, Sir, I’m awake. 


succeed in this, double fare.” 


I'd best: take my place 
on the opposite side of the Strand;” and drew 


The cabman knew a gentleman—that is, a man | his cab to a convenient spot. 


whose money was sure—when he saw him, and 
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THE COUNT AND COUNTESS DE 
CHAMBORD. : 


FB well-known maxim promulgated by the 
author of the Biglow Papers, ‘‘ Never 
prophesy unless you know,” is especially appli- 
cable to those daring persons who attempt to 
forecast.the future of French politics. What 
will be the character of the French government 
ten years hence? Will France by that time 
have made up her quarrel with the Bonapartes ? 
will she have established a constitutional Or- 
leanist monarchy? will she cling to the republic 
either in its present sober costume or in a dress 
of a redder tint? or will she have once more 
yielded allegiance to her ancient line of mon- 
archs? All these contingencies are possible; we 
will not venture to say that any of them are 
probable. We will only recapitulate a few gen- 
ealogical facts. ‘The bifurcation of the French 
royal family took place in the seventeeth century. 
Louis XIII, had two sons. One of them, Louis 
XIV., was the ancestor of Louis XV., Louis 
XVI., and his brothers Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. Charles X. had two sons, the Duc 
d’Angouléme, who died without issue in 1844, 
and the Duc de Berri, assassinated by’a fanatic 
named Louvel, February 13, 1820. Louvel 
hoped to exterminate the race of Henry IV.; 
but he was disappointed, for on September 29 
following the widowed duchess gave birth to the 
present Comte de Chambord, who was called 
by the friends of the family ‘‘ L’Enfant du Mira- 


” cle,” and was baptized with great pomp in wa- 


ter brought by Chateaubriand from the river 
Jordan. The cannon of the Invalides announced 
the birth, but ten years later the revolution of 


- July drove both grandfather and grandson from 


France. ‘‘Take great care of this child,” said 


* Odillon Barrot, perhaps prophetically, to the ex- 


iled king; ‘‘he will one day become the salva- 
tion of France.” During the conference at Ant- 
werp last February, when royalists flocked from 
all parts of France to salute him whom they be- 
lieved to be their legitimate king, an English 
newspaper correspondent contrived to ‘“ inter- 
view” the count, and appears to have been 


- charmed with him. He was the youngest and 
. fréshest-looking man of fifty-two he had ever 


seen, not looking more than forty ; his manners 
were simple and frank, while his conversation 
proved him to be a man of extensive reading, 
acute observation, and liberal ideas. His oppo- 
nents have unjustly represented him as a narrow- 
minded bigot. The correspondent concluded by 
saying that if France wants a king, she might go 
a long way farther and fare a great deal worse. 


' After quitting France in 18380 the Count de 


Chambord traveled over Europe to complete his 
education, and in 1843 resided in Belgrave 
Square, London, where he made a kind of polit- 
ical début, claiming the crown of France, and re- 
ceiving legitimist visitors with the etiquette of a 
court. In 1846 the count married the Princess 
Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of the Duke of 


’ Modena. They have no children surviving, so 


that at present the Count de Chambord, or Hen- 
ri V., as his followers delight to style him, is the 
last representative of the direct line of the French 
Bourbons. His nearest relative is his sister’s 
son, the Duke of Parma, who is debarred from 
succession by the salic law. 
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THE COUNTESS DE CHAMBORD. 
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A LONDON SYNAGOGUE—THE 
FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


MONG the numerous ancient rites and cere- 
monies practiced by the modern Jews none 

are more impressive or interesting than that 
called the Feast of Tabernacles, which takes place 
annually in October, or, according to the Jewish 
calendar, the month of Tishri, and is designed to 


eo ene 


citron, have been placed in his hands by the 


Shom’mus, or beadle. At the Barnsbury or 
North London Synagogue the two sides of the 
building are lined with seats used exclusively by 
males, the females occupying a gallery above, 
where they may see and hear all that takes place, 
although not permitted to participate in the serv- 
ice. ‘The men wear their hats while in the syna- 
gogue, and are also attired in white silk scarfs, 
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placed in the centre of the building, is a kind of 
raised platform, in front of which are three seats 
occupied by officials connected with the place. 
The platform itself is occupied by the reader and 
members of the choir, the reader’s desk facing 
the ark, and the space between the platform, the 
ark, and the rows of seats being kept clear of 
obstacles. In front of the ark a small lamp, sus- 
pended from the roof, is kept perpetually burn- 





_ 


commemorate the dwelling of Moses and his fol- 
lowers in tents during their forty years’ sojourn 
in the wilderness. During the celebration of 
the festival the interior of the synagogue pre- 
Sents a curious and somewhat picturesque scene, 
especially at the moment represented in the en- 
graving, when the principal reader, chanting 
words of thanksgiving, waves the branches of 
pam, willow, and myrtle which, together with a 


about the size of ordinary shawls, the ends being 
each embroidered with five blue stripes, in token 
of the tencommandments. The wearing of these 
scarfs is explained in Numbers, xv. verses 37- 
39. At the eastern end of the building is a lofty 
arched recess, in which, approached by five mass- 
ive steps, is placed the ark, the doors being con- 
cealed by curtains of rich crimson velvet, fringed 
and embroidered with gold. Facing the ark, and 








ing, in compliance with the mandate in Exodus, 
xxvii. 20, 21. 

The morning service commences about nine, 
and consists of prayers and passages from the 
Old Testament, alternately chanted or intoned 
by the principal reader and the congregation, 
the effect, notwithstanding a certain degree of 
monotony, being extremely musical, No music- 
books are used, but nearly all present have 
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prayer-books in Hebrew, or in Hebrew and En- 


glish. As the service proceeds, the Shom'’mus 
brings in branches of palm, myrtle, and willow, 
together with citrons, which are handed to the 
reader and other officials, also to certain mem- 
bers of the congregation. Each person has one 
palm branch and citron, two branches of willow, 
and three of myrtle, the emblematical significa- 
tions of which are explained in the passa.es 


chanted by the reader. At certain portions of 
the service the various branches are waved in 
various directions by their respective holders, and 
after a short time a procession, headed by the 
reader, is formed, consisting exclusively of per- 
sons carrying branches, and which slowly makes 
the circuit of the building. More prayers, more 
chanting, and then the Shom’mus, attended by 
two members of the congregation, proceeds to- 
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ward the ark, where—the heavy curtains being 
drawn aside, and the massive doors opened—the 
five MS. books of Moses are disclosed to view. 
The books consist of great rolls of parchment 
covered with Hebrew characters, and protected 
by thick covers of velvet, adorned with gold and 
silver ornaments. Two of the books are taken 
out, and, after the doors of the ark have been 
carefully closed, are conveyed to the platform, 
where, with many impressive formalities, the 
for the day are read aloud. Then in 

ike manner the books are restored to their places 
in the ark. Jews bearing the name of Cohen or 
Levi are selected to remove and replace the Books 
of the Law, such persons being regarded as the 
descendants of Aaron, ** Cohen” in Hebrew sig- 


nifying ‘* priest. 

Sore ie and intonings yet, and then 
the Shom’mus, accompanied by two attendants 
carrying towels, proceeded toward the steps of 
the ark, at each side of which stood a pedestal, 
surmounted by a silver basin and ewer filled with 
water. Here came the reader, followed by all the 
Cohens and Levis in the congregation. Wash- 
ing their hands, and covering their heads with 
their scarfs, they stood bowing before the ark 
while the chanting was being continued. In a 
few minutes they covered their faces still. more 
closely, and then turned toward the congrega- 
tion, the bowings beingcontinued. A few minutes 
more and they had descended the steps, when a 
loud strain of rejoicing, followed by a sudden 
silence, brought the morning celebration of the 
Feast of Tabernacles to an end. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exrzorant.—Get a dress of some light neutral tint 
of silk, such as Ophelia (a creamy shade), pearl, or opal, 
for your quiet wedding. Have it made with a demi- 
train, trimmed with two wide gathered scalloped 
flounces on the back breadth, with many narrow 
ruffies in front, joined by bows on the sides. Have a 
Worth over-skirt, and a jockey basque edged with 
Valenciennes lace, headed by a side pleating of fine 
tulle. The sleeves are plain to the elbow, with lace 
and tulle ruffles below. Cut the neck in heart shape, 
with an erect ruffie of Valenciennes and tulle pleat- 
ings; also a jabot down the whole front of the basque. 
Put a corsage bouquet high on the left side of the 
front. Make your black silk by the Louis Quinze pat- 
tern, illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. Get an olive 
or asea blue cashmere, and make by pattern of Double- 
breasted Redingote, shown in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. 
Trim with ruffles faced with silk. 

K. K. K.—The princesse polonaise is appropriate 
for a black silk for an elderly lady. The pattern you 
ordered was mailed September 24. We are at a loss 
what advice to give you about selecting silks. Expe- 
rienced merchants are puzzled by the artifices manu- 
facturers now resort to. All tests fail, and investing in 
silk has become a sort of lottery. 

Mrs. J. 8. W.—The scarf mantle is best made in soft 
woolen fabrics, not in velvet. You do not require a 
pattern, as an illustration and full directions for mak- 
ing are given in Bazar No. 42, Vol. V., under the name 
of Woolen Plaid Bedouin. Read New York Fashions 
for further hints. 

Mrs. A. C. B.—Make your black silk with flounced 
back breadths, apron front, and basque. Trim with 
velvet. For your boy of five years use the Double- 
breasted Jacket Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 39, Vol. V. 

Sunsortsrr.—Bazar No. 35, Vol. IV., will give you 
illustrations and full descriptions of infants’ dresses, 
petticoats, etc. Patterns of the important articles of 
an infant’s wardrobe are sold in a set. Twenty-five 
cents is the price of all these together. 

Mas. O. P.—Maroon, with facings of the same shade, 
will be pretty for a dressing-gown, or else gray with 
cherry or blue silk. The cashmere polonaise will be 
suitable for your black skirt. Over-skirts are now 
made in such various shapes that the short ones of two 
years ago can be used again. 

Litiin.—Make white alpaca and tarlatan dresses 
with four or five flounces covering the back breadths, 
two flounces and an apron in front. The corsage 
should be a postilion-basque, or else the low round 
Josephine corsage described in Bazar No. 42, Vol. V. 

Inqurrer.—The Dolman is made in various shapes 
to suit both small and large ladies. The three back 
breadths of skirts are covered with kilt pleating, leav- 
ing one side gore plain. As you have not seen these 
dresses, your safest plan will be to make regular back 
breadths of cambric, and cover them with kilting of 
the dress material. Make your black silk with flounced 
skirt, apron-front over-skirt with wide sashes for back 
breadths, and a basque of velvet with silk sleeves. 

E. A. 8.—A camel’s-hair suit, very lightly embroider- 
ed and edged with yak lace, would cost you $250. The 
furnishing houses quoted in our columns would fur- 
nish it. 

8S. H. H.—We can not tell you where to p the 


A Smart. Payment Down and the balance in easy 
monthly payments, and the total a only $50, are 
the terms of the New Wilson Under-Feed 


ich it is sold, the wonder is that 
+ is not a Wilson Se -Machine in every home 





in the State. t 707 B , New Yo 
and in all other cities in the U.8. The company wan 
agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





Facts ror tHe Lapies.—Mrs. D. Macra, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine about two-thirds 
of each year since 1860, and earned annually 
about $500, with no expense for repairs. See 
the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper.—[Com. ] 





Wior-Awake Youtn’s Parez.—Forjudiciousediting, 
select and popular contributors, and sprightly, enter- 
taining reading, the Youth's Companion of Boston has 
no superior among the youths’ publications.—[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 

Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 

At a small advance on cost of importation. 


FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
ne ¢ References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEEFERS, st73, | 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Ouige for Oriental and Cam 
Chairs. Also, Guipure an Laces, and materials 
formaking thesame. Novelties rod Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings made to order. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
rams and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
alk, or. or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {72° 3"a=y, 
REMOVAL. 


Mrs. C. G. PARKER begs to notify her patrons that 
her address is now 43 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 
and that she continues to make purchases of every 
description at her usual rates. Samples sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. Circular with reference (free). 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, = 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V . by the most eminent physicians. U 
Id by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


IN PAN TS. 
































book. 

Srurmrry.—The Bazar Book of Decorum will be 
mailed to you from this office on receipt of $1. When 
a gentleman and lady make a call together, the lady 
should always be the first to propose to leave. The 
propriety of making a Christmas gift to a gentleman 
depends on such a variety of circumstances that we 
can not decide in your particular case without know- 
ing more about it. A young lady may do so with the 
approbation of her parents. 

Bertua.—Two yards of the narrow German velvet 
will make you a sleeveless basque. It should be the 
simplest jockey shape, without any slashing or postil- 
ion pleats, and should merely have a double cord of 
faille for trimming the edge. 

Mrs. Epwin L.—Cut your cloak in the new Dolman 
shape. 

F. E. N.—You will need the usual woolen and silk 
aresses for your Florida winter, but can dispense with 
all extra wra 

L. J. K.—Use the Louis Quinze dress pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. 








‘““Tue fact that Nestlé’s Lacteous Farina is 
fast becoming a necessity with mothers who are 
compelled to resort to its use as a substitute for 
the natural food of infants, together with the in- 
dorsement given it by so many prominent phy- 
sicians in New York City, is strong evidence that 
its fine nutritious qualities are sought for and ap- 
preciated by the public at large. The Farina is 
also an excellent diet for the sick and for inva- 
lids."—[Godey's Magazine.] 





LADY ELGIN GOLD WATCH FOR 
YOUR WIFE may be had as a premium for a 
few new subscribers to the PurENnoLogioaL JouRNAL, 
at $3 a year, or for Tue Sorenoz or Hearn, at $2 a 
year. Send stamp for circularto 8. R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N.Y. 








THE WONDER CAMERA, 
The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
Will show any opaque object. 

Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


E. L HORSMAN, 100 William St., New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States. 





Dae & MICHELS, 381 Canal St., N.Y., 
Importers and Manufacturers of Human- Hair 
Goods, wholesale and retail. The latest styles. The 
best and cheapest hair goods in the U.S. Orders from 
the country promptly executed, C.O. D. 


MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
\ full particulars FREE, 8. M. Srenorkr, Brattleboro, Vt. 











FASHIONS FOR WINTER. 
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8c1-LA PIERRE OVERSKIRT. 
‘Tho most attractive and elegant style 
for making, ats kinds of material. 
And tho ugh for a season Pol 
have reign yet a a 
is quite evi Gee we gladly ac- 
cept this beautifu. te ae ae 


¥ 
ee overskirtsazain i 
favor. inte aaa F 


Socata 
The above o- the BEST Fashion 
Magazine IN THE Wouk 2 It isthe New York 
City Ladies’ A UT HOR W im all matters of 
'TWLE andb: ONLY publication 
in this country that I 'SFeshionsand SELLS 


MPORT 
fth int 
ie fide Ta 


Seige contain arge fashion poeta u diy thd 29 — 


Smits “titi, Pa i, Palen, B Baar, 
GRAND D PREMIUM, "kaise ew p 


01 

your name and address to Ae BuUE. 

DETTE: SMITH, 914 Brenda sti N.Y. 
r a _will be made a yearly subscriber to 

USTRATED Sam. BAZAAR. 


price. 
A CATALOGUE 
of was ania selected from the Bazaar. Worth more oon 
any Fashion Magazine toshow whatis mow worn. Mailed 
Address on receiptof Two Stamps. 
We a a CLOTH io — each pattern, which SHOWS 
pleat, gather, 1 »how to put the garment to- 
gether by the ntiern a> ‘haw it will look when ees B: 
feed ae oth Models any Bota ths vanes Tarp a 18H 
: @ mos: ea * —— as ly as the plainest. The: 
Address very plainly 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


EXTRA!!!) 
UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&e., &e., &C., 





ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


Second Story, Front, 
637 BROADWAY. 





qcaere WANTED.— arantee employment for all, 

either sex, at Shader, one 

by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, an premiums given away. 
loney made rapidly and others at work for us. Writeand see, 

Particulars free. Worthington, Dustin & Co., Che 


or more a year. New works 








C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS 


(602-504 Broadway, 


— ONLY.— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 
Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes, 


A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


Fur Trimmings, 


All at the Lowest Possible Prices, 
502-504 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART. 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


~ ane! Corset, 


No Corset has ever enjoyed 

gg a@ world-wide populsr- 

ye 

The demand for them is 

constantly increasing, 

BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE 


UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 
Are Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THOMSON?S GENUINE GLOVE: 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name T THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 


mportant to Ladies.—Throngh the 
wae noone Fn) Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can sup} 4 themselves and make a comfortable livi ing. 
This of veel 2 extended had — we —— in 
e tates, especis ose who 8) em- 
selves by - needle. The / Bo 
liberality shown in its di serie pie the amount of 






















are offered in Elegant New Styles, with import- 
ant improvements; their already brilliant reputation 
will be enhanced only by trial of their merits, and not 
by publishing testimonials. Lovers of whatever is 
refined and progressive in music will be charmed by 
the beautiful orchestral effects of their 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS, 


Purity of Tone, Elegance of Design, and Thorough 
Construction. Cireulars with music Free. 
~ Agents wanted in every Town. 
Address GEO. WOODS & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


REN EW —For $6 0 either of Harper's, a year, 
¢ and Tux InLusTRaTED PHRENOLOGIOAL 
Journat, the best, most interesting, instructive, and 
practical — ublished. Price, $3 00 a year; 30 
ants a number. Specimens sent for ation, 

“a on receipt of eam. Address 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New *‘ New York. 


Recommended by physicians: 

tains linen led by Peis roughly water- 
proof. ae sizes—1 smallest, 4 1: 
PNY, Sol $1, by sa i 











mail 
532 B’ dvay N. g 


H. G. anaes 
Goats t Stores: Bee 
Diaper Co. 


of Patent 








ES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 

yong not used Pare ar ’g Invisible, should procure 

a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 

powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 
and of S. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 


T. 
M 








DercemBer 14, 1872.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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REAL LACES, 


RAveeve we ear iwe 





AT ; 
EHRICH’S 
TEMPLE or FASHION, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVE., near 2th St., N. Y. 


We import all our Real Laces direct from France and 
Germany, thereby saving all intermediate profits and 
commissions, and enabling us to sell the same at less 
than wholesale prices. We guarantee the quality to be 
the very best imported. 


Best + pom | Real Guipure Lace, full 2 inches wide, at 
60c. and 65c. 


Elegant Patterns, full 5 Ram wide, at 75c. and 85c. 

Elegant Patterns, full 3 inches wide, at $1 and $1 15. 

Elegant Patterns, full 4 inches wide, at $1 20 to $1 50; 
together with a rich assortment of wider widths, 
at $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 75, $3, and upward. 

A SPECIAL BARGAIN. 

Real Guipure Lace, over 9 inches wide, very richest de- 

sign and texture, at $7. 
We cordially invite an examination. 


CLOAK VELVETS, 

Black Cloak Velvets, heavy silk face, linen back, full 
28 inches wide, at $5. 

Black Cloak Velvets, warranted all silk, face and back, 
full 24 inches wide, at $8 25. 

Superfine Black Cloak Velvets, warranted silk face and 
back, 28 inches wide, of the celebrated manufac- 
ture of “‘ Guinet & Co.,” at $12. 

Extra Fine Black Cloak Velvets, warranted all-silk 
face and back, 28 inches wide, very best grade man- 
pac uinet & Co., at $14; sold all over at 

: $20 per ya 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 

Velvets and Velveteens, Plushes, Silks, Satins, Dress 

and Cloak Trimmings of eve description Ribbons, 

Feathers, Hats in every style, Muslin and Merino Un- 

derwear, ‘Real Lace Barbes and Handkerchiefs, &c., &c. 


SHAWLS and CLOAKS a specialty. 


FURS. 
Children’s White Cony Caps, with head, wing, and 
ear-tabs, at 
eer White Cony Skating Sets, muff and boa, at 
Ladies’ Imitation Ermine Sets, muff and boa, at $4 50, 


ani . 
Ladies’ A Alaska Mink Sets, muff with boa or collar, at 


$5 50. 
Ladies’ Real Mink Sable Sets, muff and boa, from 
$19 upward. 
Ladies’ — Sable Sets, muff and boa, from $14 
upward. 
Ladies’ Royal Ermine Sets, muff and boa, at $22. 
_ We keep the very Finest Furs, warrant the quality 
in every respect, and guarantee our prices to be the 
cheapest in the country. 
Samples of our goods sent free by mail. 
t@ Send for FALL PRICE-LIST. 
Goods shipped C.O.D. to any part of the country. 
No se gc expressed C.O. D. from our establishment 
with Sere cay order to Agent allowing full ex- 
‘ore accept 





EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 
287 & 289 EIGHTH AVE., 
Near 24th St., New York City. 








The GUIDE is now published Quartrrty. 25 
cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is not 
half the cost. Those who afterward send money to 
the amount of One Dollar or more for Seeds may also 
order Twenty-five cents’ worth extra—the price paid 
for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans for 
making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining= 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c.,and containing a mass of information invaluable to 
the lovers of flowers. One Hundred and Fifty pages, on 
fine tinted paper, some Five Hundred Engravings, and 
& superb Colored Plate and Chromo Cover. 
The First Edition of Two Hunprep THovusanp just 
Printed in English and German, and ready to send out. 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


HOLIDAYS 


are drawing near! and those intending useful 
GUPTS for ANY of their FRIENDS. Ghote, 


Wi G 
ee ay 






Send fora d descriptive, ill 

e 
BENS: 0. WOODS, ; 
$49—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st’s, Boston. 
No suspension of Business on account of Fire! 





00K AGENTS WANTED.—The Holidays 
are approaching—the season when every one ex- 
pects to purchase books. Now is the time when en- 
ergetic, perseverin; Agate should be on the alert. to 
Supply this demand. e subscriber wants this class 
of ‘i and will supply them with first-class stand- 
br kS, on terms that will enable them to make 
oney. For further particulars, call on or address 


AVERY BILL, Care Hanrzr & Brotuers, New York. 





FREEMAN 


& BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 138 & 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE STOCK for Fall and Winter is of immense extent and variety. As usual, it embraces all 
the most popular Styles and Fabrics forall ages and all classes. 


Facilities for Fine Custom Work unequaled. 


Any garment made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 





OVERCOATS, eo SUITS, 


DRESS SUITS, || BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 


$25 to $75. Suits. || Overcoats. 











Frock.| Sack. |,C8P°, |! Coats. [Pants.| Vests. 





: $5 to $60. $15 to $50. 
So 





1 $8 | $5 | $10 || $8 $4 | $3 
$10 | $8 | $15 |! $10 | $5] $3 











we 
> 
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o 
© 
s 
a 
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3 to 6 | 9 to 15 
|| Years. | Years. || Years. | Years. 


$i2| $8| $5 || $4| $5 |_ 33 $5 
$20| $9| $6 | $5 | #8 | $4] $8 


Coats. |Pants.| Vests. 




















$15 | $10 | $20 $12 $6 | $4 








$25 |310| $7 | $8 | $10 | $5 | $10 








$20 | $12 | $30 $15 $7 | $4 





—— | 
$30 | $12 | $8 || $9 | $12 $6 | $12 


$35 |$14| $9 || $10 | $15 || $8 |! $15 














$30 | $20 | $45 $20 | $10) $6 
$35 | $25 | $50 $25 | $12 | $7 
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a 
A 
_5 || $25 | $15 | $40 || $18 |_ $8 | $5 
RF 
A: 
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$40 | $30 | $60 $30 |$15 ' $8 








$40 | $15 | $10 || $11 | $18 | $12 | $18 
$12 | $20 | $15 | $20 
$15 | $25 | $20 | $25 








$45 | $16 | $11 
$50 | $18 | $12 


























ERFECT FIT attainable. 


RDERS BY LETTER promptly filled. FREEMAN & BURR’S new system 
O for SELF-MEASURE, of which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in all 
arts of the country to order direct from them, with the certainty of receiving the most 


Roz for SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion 
FS} 


heet SENT FREE on application. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


POMPADOUR SILKS, 
Suitable for 
DINNER, RECEPTION, AND EVENING 
COSTUMES. 





Also, 
LYONS CLOAKING AND TRIMMING 
VELVETS, VELVETEENS, &c., &c. 
MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
We call particular attention to our very large and 
choice selection of 
BLACK GOODS, 
Adapted for both DEEP AND LIGHT MOURNING, 


viz. : 

BOMBAZINES, CREPES, IMPERIAL SERGES; 

HENRIETTA, TAMISE, BARATHEA, AND CREPE 
CLOTHS; 

MEDIUM AND EXTRA FINE CASHMERES, ME- 
RINOES; 

DRAP D’ETE, CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS; 

IRISH AND FRENCH POPLINS; 

ALPACAS AND BRILLIANTINES ; 

STRIPED AND GRAY SERGES, MOHAIR POP- 
LINS, DELAINES, PRINTS, &c., &., together 
with a fine assortment of SCARFS, BOWS, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, CREPE COLLARS, &c., &c. 

LACE GOODS. 
A Splendid Assortment of 
RICH VALENCIENNES LACE CAPES, 
FICHUS, COLLARETTES, COLLARS, 
CHEMISETTES, SLEEVES, HDKFS., TIES, 
PARIS-EMBROIDERED SETS, 
NIGHT-DRESS SETS AND YOKES, 
FINE EMBROIDERED CHEMISE BANDS, 
On double linen, 
PLAIN, EMBR’D, AND INITIAL HDEFS., 
In fancy boxes, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


BLACK GOODS. 
————— 





FRENCH CASHMERES.......... $1 00, worth $1 30 
FRENCH MERINOES........ eseee 120, worth 150 
HENRIETTA CLOTH........ eee. %%, worth 90 

eR ers 100, worth 130 
OTTOMAN CLOTH........ eccceee 60, worth 125 





25, worth 40 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
729 Broapway, Cor. WAVERLEY PLacr. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
; IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 













aTesents @ re- | 
cord of success i 
unparalleledin | 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, » Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. sae 
Agents wanted 
everywhere. 
~~ Address ©: 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 
J NTELLIGENT WOMEN who wish to make 
money in a respectable calling, that can be pursued 
either as a business or only at intervals of 


ar 
leisure, write for particulars to HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
Publishers, 25 Bond St., N. Y. 








20 perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work fer usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else, Particularsfree, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portiaud, Maine, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 

hese patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman ‘who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
oat household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
ieading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The — represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


j ‘° Best in the Market.” 


ASHWORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 




















You ask WHY we can sell First 
Mm Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
mame We answer—Itcosts less than $3! 


otice, 
ee U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Weekly Sun 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES. 
The Best Family Paper. 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best Story Paper. 
The Best Fashion Reports, 
The Beat Cattle Market Reports. 
The Best General Market Reports. 
‘he Best Paper Every Way. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. Eight 
pages, 56 columns. $1 a year, or less than 2 centsa 
number. Send your dollar, 
Address THE SUN, New York City. 


ADIES! 

Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 


its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 

GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 

work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 

G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


9 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 























Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxv To Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIKR BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following are the latest Patterns published: 


Vol. V. 





MEME GNEET Ie cascceteduascanucddduadeacacsue * 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT .................. “ 41 


DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. s 


1 

DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
44 


girl from 5 to 15 years old).......-.scccseoes bs 
LO 


DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
RIMES dana dandcceddadddaadenaaasanas *@ 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
WROTE cc cccccccccscccsccecececscsecces * 50 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Pacerns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUOH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 SMALL A OOB8T, 

BY USING WRIGHT’S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


AGENTS WANTED 
To canvass for the most popular publications of the 
day. Splendid chances for ladies and gentlemen in all 
parts of the States. Send for particulars. 

K. V. CURTIS, 838 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS, READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per week and 
expenses to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
dress M.V. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 
by Jacos Asnorr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
(Heady next week.) 














HEAT. — LIGHT. — WATER AND LAND. — 
FORCE. 4 vols. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 each. fa 


DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. A Novel. By 
Epmunp Yares, Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ Land 
at Last,” ‘‘Wrecked in Port,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. (Ready next week.) 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMAYN 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles. oe Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50. ae 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By James 
Payn, Author of ‘‘ Carlyon's Year,” ‘ Cecil’s Tryst,” 
“A Beggar on Horseback,” “Bred in the Bone,” 
“Found Dead,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cuar.es -NorpHorr. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Coarres 
Gisson, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “Robin 
Gray,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





ea~ Harper & Broturrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ta Harper's Catatoavr mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Haxrper’s Maaazinx, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weekty, and Harprr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinz, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsormers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 94 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the Ro fay for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For Apventisine In Harrre’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha "8 Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 
bg FN cere hus- 


——$—$—»—__—— 
Contentment is the true 


aw Gory ely stone—neither 
discovered. 
——_~a—— 


the first one he 
is sure to put his 





oe 

aebing pf gps ag 
NENOE—. a Jew wha 
his Christian name is. 


—_——— 

Bilkins, getting yineae in 
a - dispu grew abusive. 
“ Enough, Sir,” said he, loft- 
ily; “I can’t argue with a 
fool!” 

“ You underrate your pow- 
ers,” replied Stinger: “you 
are just up to that.” 


a 
What do you expect to see 
reflected in your inamorata’s 
eyes ?—Yourself—if she is a 
looking-lass. 
—_—»a——_ 
The following advertise- 
ment appears in a Canadian 
Will the gentleman who 
stole my melons last Sat- 
urday night be generous 
enough to return me a few 
of the seeds, as they are a 
choice variety ?” 


————.—_—_—— 
A veteran observer says: 
“T never place reliance on 

“aman who is telling what he 

would have done had he been 
there. I have noticed that 
somehow this kind of people 
never get there.” 


‘ ———————— 
“TI feel very queer!” was 
the remark of a “corpse” in 
, with whom a party 
ds were sitting up. 
This little deviation from the 
general conduct of corpses 
made the sittere-up feel very queer too, and they ca- 
pered out of there, leaving the individual eg 
gone to better society than that which was sitting up 
with him to recover at leisure. 


ae a 
An English paper states the following to be found 
in Ercall Magna church-yard, in Shropshire: 
Elizabeth, 
The wife of Richard Barklamb, 
Passed to Eternity on Sendey, 2ist May, 1797, 
in the Tist year of her age. 
ichard Bar! b, 
The Atiti-spouse uxorious, 
Was interred here, 27th January, 1806, 


68 years. 
all exhibit effer- 


vescence, 
Then celestial virtues, with their full, effulgent, brill- 
iant essence, 

Shall, with beaming beauteous radiance, through the 
ebullition shine, . 
Transcending to glorious regions, beatifical, sublime ; 
Then human power absorbed, deficient to delineate 

such effulgent lasting sparks, 
Where honest plebeians ever will have precedence 
over ambitious great monarchs. 
—»>—__—_ 


The other day there appeared upon the placard of a 
daily r an announcement of “Fatal Cases of 
Drowning.” We hope that when any cases of drown- 
ing that are not fatal occur they will be carefully re- 


ported. ° 


We don’t hold with Darwinism. We are not related 
to the animals. See here. Among birds the hen is 
always the dowdy, quietly feathered, humble-looking 
creature, while the cock (peacock and pheasant, for 
instance) -blazes out in splendor. While among our- 
selves—but you perceive the argument. 

—_@———— 

Trivmen oF Meonanioan Sxitr—“ Calculating Ta- 

bles” and “ Intelligent Farms.” 





= 
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A GRACELESS CHILD. 


Uncve Georce. “‘‘ For all that we’re going to receive, 


a ate 


Tiny Tim. “ Now read your Plate, Aunt Mary, and see what Zhaz says!” 


It is refreshing to come across such a gem as the 
following : 


“The first bird of spring attempted to sing, 
But ere he had sounded a no 
He fell from the limb—a dead bird was ‘him: 
The music had friz in his throat.” 
—_»——— 


Aman thus related his experience in a financial way 
on the occasion of the failure of a local bank: 

* As soon as I heard of it my heart ames’ right up 
into my mouth. ‘Now,’ thinks I, ‘s’posing I've got 
any bills on that bank! I'm gone if I hev—that’s a 
fact!’ So I put on my coat and ‘ put’ for home just 
as fast as my legs would carry me; fact is, I ran all 
the way; and when I got there I looked keerful, and 
found that I hadn’t any bills on that bank—nor any 
other! Then I felt easier.” 


a 
Tue Worst Tax or Att—Attacks of gout. 
————_———— 


New Hovsekeerer’s Guive.—A party who proposes 
to publish a new housekeeper’s guide sends the fol- 
lowing extracts from the forthcoming work: “ Plain 
sauce—an interview with a railway clerk. To make 
a good jam—ask any horse-car conductor. To boil 
tongue—drink scalding coffee. To make a good broil 
—leave a letter from one of your sweethearts where 
your wife can find it.” 

—_——_>—_—_— 

Although fishes have no voice, yet people have been 

known to make a fish-bawl. 


————>— 

Here is a story about a remarkable lunch. . The 
Tzeremisch Tartars have no particular religion, and 
have an odd way of excusing this. They say that 
they once had a religious book for their guidance, but 
one day a cow came and ate it. 


————_——_———— 
A Miexatory Birp—A traveling crane. 
————__>>"—_——— 


A New Discovery 1n Dentistry.—Little Twitters, 
who is possibly nervous, says he can never bear to 
have his teeth drawn. He shall have them photo- 
graphed instead, he declares. He says that it will be 
easy by this means to get them out—of focus. 


TRUE CONJUGAL IMPARTIALITY. 
“T can assure you, Sarah, that I’m not at all the sort of Woman who can’t see a Man’s Faults because 


she happens to be Married to him, 


On the contrary, I’m quite convinced that if dear Robert were not 


Absolutely Faultless, a8 1 must say he ss, I should be the very jist Person to find it out!” 





Extrumprry.—A well-known and popular landlord 
at a watering-place, smit with —— raptures, evapo- 
rated his burning soul in the following bulletin, knock- 
ed out of him by an embarrassing collision of guests: 


Do, for Heaven’s sake, say 
If you’re going to stay, 
Or are going away, 

That the Fao eager may, 
Without further delay, 
Give the new-comers a ray 
Of hope for to-day, 

And then all will be gay!” 


NO FOR AN ANSWER. 


a oe 
Aw Artist's Reproor.—aA jovial artist was painting 
some divine, who felt it incumbent upon him to give 
the painter a moral lecture during one of his sittings. 
Somewhat in awe of the artist, he began rather nerv- 
ously ; but as the “knight of the brush” painted away 
without any «4 of annoyance, he gathered courage 
as he proceeded, and finally administered a pretty good 
sermon. He paused for a reply, and confessed after- 
ward that he never felt so ne, werpeese in his life as 
when the artist, with the urbane but positive authority 
of his profession, merely said, “‘ Turn your head a little 
to the right, and shut your mouth.” 
——_-— 


“I’m not in mourning,” said a young lady, frankly, 
to a lady querist, ‘‘but as the widows are getting all 
the offers nowadays, we poor girls have to resort to 


artifice.” 
—_——~>——_ 


A tourist who was asked in what part of Switzerland 
he fglt the heat most replied, “‘ When I was going to 


Berne.” n 
A jury was brought into court in order that one of 


their number mignt be instructed upon the following 
oint of law: “If I be- 
lieve that the evidence 
was one jay and the 
other eleven believe dif- 
ferent, does that justify 
any other juryman in 
knocking me down with 
achair?” The judge an- 
swered in general terms. 
—_—~_—_ 


A good hotel-keeper is 
a man that one ¢an al- 
ways put up with. 
—_—»———_ 


A young man who 
went West from Dan- 
bury a few months ago 
has sent only one letter 

ome. It came Friday: 
It ‘said, “Send me a 
wig!” And his fond 
parents don’t know 
whether he is scalped 
or married. 

————_—__>————— 

A rocking-horse in a 
family of our acquaint- 
ance has two yards of 
red flannel about its 
neck, and smells strong - 
enough of arnica_ to 
knock over an apothe- 
cary. The youthful 
owner can not go to 
echoot because his horse 
is sick. 

—_—»>— 

In what way should 
the nations of Europe 
take the rooks as an ex- 
ample ?—Never to fight 
without caws. 

——————_>———— 

A Stamp you oan’t 
Buy—The stamp of a 
gentleman. 





—_——— 

A young lady recently 
betrothed says that ‘‘C. 
O. D.” (Cash on Deliv- 

“Call on 


a 
Incredible as it may 
seem, many.of the rich- 
est planters of Jamaica 
live on the 
grounds. 


—_—_ 
Was William Penn's 

pocket-handkerchief the 

original pen-wiper ? 


coffee 





“I wonder whither those 
clouds .are. 


msively, as she point- 


delicate vy nd to 
the heavy masses that floated 
in the sky outside the editor's 


low. 
“T think they are going to 
thunder,” said the ~~ 


—_—_ 

The Western wits now call 

bigamy Utah-lizing the {c- 
male sex. 


—_————— 
“Do you like to go to 
church ?” said a lady to Mrs. 


n. 
- Tae tee! I do,” replied 
Mrs. P. 


eine” 
It takes three springs to 
make a leap-year. 


Some tradesmen not only 
take pleasure in what they 
“serve you in, but are also 
glad to serve you out with 
their little account after- 
ward. 


———__— 


Ot | shoe-makers had astrike, 
it might make all the others 
bootless. — a 


> 

Why is a captain harang- 
uing his crew like an uphol- 
sterer ?—Because he’s a deck- 
orator. ° 

If the burglars carry off 
your plate, why is it all 
right ?—Because it’s not left. 


7, 
ry 


A 
nd “AVE 
‘ah 
ast, 
ieee 4\)| 


——_—— 
Need a vendor of chegs- 
men be a pawnbroker? 


a 

What do you ‘think of this 
motto for a Mammon-wor- 
shiper: “Take the gods thy 
goods provide thee ?” 


_——— 

There is difficulty in find- 
ing a jury when an Ind 
comes before an Omaha 
court. One of the panel, be- 

ing asked if he had any prejudice, replied, “‘ No; onl 
I’ve been chased by ‘em, been in several battles wit 
’em, and would hang every man Jack of ’em at sight.” 


———————_»>————_ 
“WE AIN’T GOOD FRIENDS GENERALLY.” 


North Carolina, since the close of the war, seems to 
be acquiring an unenviable reputation for lawlessness 
and crime. As a specimen of the way in which the 

eaceable avocations of life are carried on in the “Old 
ont we give the following incident as we find it re- 
ported: 

“Do you wish to sell that cow?” asked one neigh- 
bor of another, as the latter was driving home one of 
his stray kine. 

. “No, not by a good deal,” was the reply. 

‘Well, I guess I'll take her, then.” 

“That means one of us, I take it,” said the owner 
of the cow, drawing a mg 
_ “Well, it does,” coolly replied the other, also draw- 
ing a revolver. 

hots were instantly exchanged, and the firing was 
kept up until the pistol chambers were exhausted. 
Each man was slightly wounded, and one went into 
his house and the other drove his cow home. 
traveler who witnessed the unex 
curiosity to ask the cow-driver what occasioned it. 

“Oh, nothing ’tickler,” was the reply; “we ain't 
good friends generally, and so we jes let drive when- 
ever we gits an excuse.” 


a oe 
CHILDREN OF THE Biuxp Souoor—Lovers. 
_ 


A Lrrrtz AnecporE ror Amatrur AvTHoRS.—A 
would-be author was advised to try the effect of one 
of his compositions on the folks at home without 
confessing its authorship. His mother fell asleep, his 
sister groaned, his brother asked him to shut up, as 
they had had quite enough of shower of words with- 
out wit, and at last his wife tapped him upon the 
shoulder, with the sweetest possible ‘‘Won’t that 
do?” - He then saw how it was himself, buried his 
— recovered his digestion, and has 

appy man ever since. 


na 


—_~—_——_ 
An Unsatisractory Meat—A domestic broil. 


CHURCH AS A FLIRTING RETREAT. 


This Coupte occupying the First Seat by the Door are enabled to carry on an 
Animated Conversation, and yet can say they have been to Church. ° 











